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Programs for May 


Because of the pressure of school activities in June, the year’s pro- 
gram of the Parent-Teacher Association usually ends in May, and the final 
meeting should be both an end and a beginning—a summing up of the work 
accomplished and a planning of the work to be done during the long holi- 
days. Parenthood is a profession that has no vacation, and its busy season 
comes when the discipline of school is relaxed. Before the parents and 
teachers separate, therefore, they will consider together 


The Wise Use of Vacations 


At no other time is there such need of co-operation between parents, 
and the wise leaders of associations will arrange at least two or three in- 
formal meetings during the summer, and will see that the surplus energies 
of the young people are employed in the production of a Pageant, the train- 
ing for a Field Day or Play Picnic, or in the activities of a well-supervised 
playground. 











For the High School 


1. The High School of Today. Part 1. 

2. The Best of Friends. 

3. What Have We Done Since September, 1922? 
4. What Shall We Do Until September, 1923? 








Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


Every, Day Is Father’s Day. 

What They Do in Vacation. Discussion of local needs. 

What is Your Grade in Health? 

The Woman Who Has Lived. The four short quotations. 
(Read by five members.) 


Pre-School Circles 


1. The Fourth Essential—Observation. 
2. Backyard Adventures in Safety. 
3. Peter's Garden. Half a Mind. Like Daddy. The Woman Who 
Has Lived. 
(Read by four members.) 


4. Summer Plans. 


moh 


As a tribute to the truly great woman who for three years has devoted 
heart, mind and soul to the wise direction of the organization, let every Asso- 
ciation read the President’s Message and the verse which follows it, which 
we have chosen as the best expression of the service she has rendered in 
such abundant measure. 
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= The ‘President's Message > 


' HEN this magazine reaches you and you look for the message from your 

W Baio President, you will find that in order to prepare a message in time 

for the press, your former president has gathered a few of the ideas and 

plans that have been scattered all along the way during the past three years, and is 

binding them into sheaves for the utilization of parents and teachers in their great 
task of bringing into true, noble citizenship this generation of children. 

Much has been said and written about the difficulty of ruling the children of 
today. Their independence has been criticized. In fact, many people think the race 
is going to destruction, but as your past president has been from state to state, she 
finds that the workers, parents, and teachers are aware of the dangers, and with wise 
counsel are engaging the co-operation of the children themselves by a new and re- 
vised program of recreation and entertainment which they eagerly grasp, and which 
during all their future lives will aid in solving the problem of supplying occupation 
for leisure moments. 

Greater interest is found in art studies today, and school boys and girls express 
their ideas of life in spirited drawings which show an appreciation of physical activ- 
ity, in athletic contests, ball games, camping trips, etc. 

A greater interest in music, the understanding of the message of the grand ora- 
torios, a knowledge of the life and achievements of the great composers, and a 
familiarity with their beautiful melodies, brought to the child by the Victrolas, bring 
in a new and never-ending source of pleasure. 

Dramatic recitals also utilize and strengthen the imagination of the children of 
today, and in this world of turmoil we parents and teachers realize that we need an 
inward vision of the success of truth, virtue, and goodness over the powers of evil. 





The Lesson Book of the Universe 

Now the fact is that instead of living locally, and concentrating the mind on the 
present duty of today as our grandparents did in their restricted world, the whole 
universe is an open book to us. Telegraphs, telephones, wireless, radios, aeroplanes, 
trains, cables, steamers, automobiles, “movies”—many of these transport us physi- 
cally—but still more frequently, mentally—from one part of the earth to another, 
hardly allowing us time to catch our breath, to see the wonders of the different coun- 
tries as their treasures of mountain peaks and deep valleys are unrolled before our 
minds in picture and story. 

It has been truly said that “man is floundering in a world too big for him to 
handle,” and when we come to analyze this, it really means that man’s capacity and 
ability have not kept pace with the tremendous opportunities that are all the time 
claiming thought and attention. 

As your past president has been through the different states, she has been im- 
pressed with their varying resources—climate, agriculture, mining, oil drilling, cotton 
mills, machinery, lumber camps, and the buzz of competition—a desire to beat the 
other states. But each state is not an individual unit, complete within itself. They 
are inevitably bound together, each one supplies some need of the whole, and only 
as we work together in harmony shall we be able to live together in peace. 


The Day’s Work 
During the war we found that our love and care for our own soldier boys welded 
us together. The object was great enough to make us forget class, creed, race and petty 


jealousies. We rose above them all, and became one in thought, in purpose, in 
action. Still another emergency has arisen which affects the whole country. It is 
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for us, for us who are parents, at the head of the home, for us who are teachers and 
who teach group consciousness, for us who have pledged ourselves in our various 
churchés to influence the spiritual growth of the nation, for us who are statesmen and 
see the danger to true, straightforward democracy in the insidious influences that are 
at work today; in fact, it is for us who belong to the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, who believe in the co-operation of the home, the school, the 
church, and the state, to combine forces and with strength and power rise and declare 
that we will work with all our might to produce and train and educate a race of 
children who shall develop into citizens actuated by the spirit of the best good to 
the whole of humanity. This means that they must be clean, pure, loyal, true, ready 
to sacrifice personal gain and advancement for the principles of right and honor. 
How shall we induce them to absorb this spirit of unselfish effort for our fellow men, 
this vision of moral perfection, this mental attitude of high attainment and this 
physical power and strength? 


Our Great Responsibility 

It is a great attainment to already witness the beginning of a co-operation that 
can be participated in by every member of our organization, and which if each one 
does his or her duty, will result in a nation-wide movement. Already all but three 
states have joined our official family, and Mothers’ Circles and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are multiplying rapidly. The goal is an association in connection with 
every school, so that parents, teachers, and the community at large may combine in 
their efforts to fit the children to live in the active atmosphere of the present genera- 
tion, and to be prepared for the responsibilities and obligations which will inevitably 
be theirs in the future. 

Only as we cultivate a sense of universal responsibility in our associations and 
emphasize the relation of individual, loyal action as necessary for the best good of 
the home, the school, the church, the state, the nation and the world, only as the 
future citizens finally are wise and far-seeing in their judgments, will we be able 
to cope with the intricate problems which are sure to arise; but we believe that there 
is a greater unity of action than ever before because of the co-operation of the nearly 
half million members of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciations. 7 
KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS. 


NOT MINE TO HOARD 


And if I share my crust, 
As common manhood must, 
With one whose need is greater than my own, 
Shall I not also give 
His soul that it may live, 
Of the abundant pleasure I have known? 


3 
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: And so, if I have wrought, 
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Of beauty or intelligence or power, 
It is not mine to hoard: 
It stands there to afford 
Its generous service simply as a flower. 
—Bliss Carman. 
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EVERY DAY IS FATHER’S DAY 


ec 


Too Often He Is a Stranger in His Own Home 
BY ANGELO PATRI 


7 


Author of “A Schoolmaster in the Great City” and “Child Training” 
Reprinted by courtesy of The Delineator and the Author 


Custom, founded on sound sense, has 
made him so. In the progress of time 
a man’s “house” has become a complicated 
and costly thing and father has been more 
and more occupied in maintaining its tradi- 
tion and dignity. So absorbing has been 
this interest, so heavy its burdens, that he 
has given little time or thought to the home 
that his house shelters. 

And that is too bad, because a house that 
does not hold a home—a spirit thing woven 
by father and mother and the children—is 
rather like the empty sea-shell that is tossed 
up on the beach, a dead thing from which 
the rich promise of life has departed. 

It has all come about because of the 
children—those children for whom the 
house exists and for whom the home lives. 
They have to be fed and clothed and shel- 
tered and educated in the tradition of the 
house and the hope of the home. Who is 
to do this but father? Father, whose pride 
and duty it is, shoulders the responsibility 
and goes out into the workaday world to 
carry it through. 

As the years pass, the volume of work 
and its demands grow heavier and more ex- 
acting. Father reaches home in the even- 
ing weary and preoccupied and further re- 


JK cana, is the head of the house. 


‘jmoved from the children, who have been 
‘|stowing up. His nerves are not attuned 


tothe unexpectedness of children, and when 


they come about him, cawing like a flock of 


voung rooks, he shrinks from them and 
lashes out, “Why can’t you be quiet? I 
come home to rest—and I can not hear my 
own ears!” 

“Father is tired, children. You must be 
careful not to disturb him. Go up-stairs 
and study your lessons. I'll be up in a 
few minutes.” 

The little procession heads up-stairs, tip- 
loeing, whispering, casting sidelong glances 
at father as he sits glowering into his paper. 





They are passing out of his life—passing 
away from the father who loves them, who 
is devoting his life to them, spending him- 
self in the marketplace that they might 
enjoy the comfort and dignity that are a 
part of his house. 

Some day he will lift his eyes from his 
labors and find that his house is a house of 
strangers, that his children have grown up 
unknowing and unknown of their father, 
that the home within his house is neither of 
him nor for him; that it belongs to these 
reserved young strangers and their mother, 
who so pathetically strove to save them to 
each other, to keep them from hurting each 
other in irritation and antagonism, who 
said, “Father is too tired. Be very quiet. 
Slip up-stairs. [Ill be with you in a 
minute.” And they had mounted the stairs 
and disappeared and left his house desolate. 

You shiver at the picture and tell me it is 
overdrawn? Not at all! Daily, boys and 
girls of college age say wistfully, “Father 
never had any time for us. He was always 
so busy, or else he was too tired or some- 
thing. Mother always looked after us.” 

It is at this age the children feel that 
something has been amiss. They feel the 
need of fathering. While they were very 
little and the home was their world, mother 
could meet every need. When they grow 
older and their constantly widening horizon 
carries them farther and farther away from 
her, they meet new and difficult situations, 
puzzling questions arise, distracting prob- 
lems demand settlement. 

Father, whose wider field and sharper 
experiences fit him to help them, is not at 
hand in this time of need. Long since, he 
closed himself out of his children’s active 
lives and they, poor things, do not know 
how to open the door that father has 
closed, unknowingly but nevertheless finally 
closed. 

So things go wrong. The boy goes to a 
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preparatory school and fails. He should 
never have entered the school, because he 
was not their sort of boy, but there was no 
one to give the final word on the subject 
of the right school but father, and how 
could he decide that intelligently when he 
really did not know what sort of boy he 
had? Fitting a boy to school is a nice 
problem. It is set when he is born, to be 
worked out between himself and his father 
and mother day by day as he thrives and 
develops and changes. 

When daughter arrives at the crossroads, 
and decisions both weighty and far-reach- 
ing have to be made concerning a certain 
young man, college education, specialized 
courses or what not, all that bewildered 
father can say is, “What is all this? Who 
is this young man? What do you want to 
make of yourself? What do you want to 
do? Talk it over with your mother and 
let me know what comes of it.” 

This from the father who started out so 
bravely to establish his house in pride and 
power and all honor! What matters the 
nest when the fledglings have left it? 

Fathering children is equally as impera- 
tive as mothering them. A father can not 
fulfil his duty to his children by signing 
checks for their doctor’s bill and their 
Christmas presents, or thundering denuncia- 
tions at critical times, or by maintaining a 
tolerant silence and indifference through- 
out. He has to be on hand ready to give 
aid and comfort and counsel wise and kind. 
If his help is to be constructive, it must be 
timely, generous, intelligent. 

To be of such service to his children he 
must know them, and knowledge of the 
sort he needs is not gained overnight or in 
spasms of interest or in times of stress. It 
comes best through a lifelong acquaintance 
with the children, commencing when they 
are born and continuing day by day until 
their father knows them as their mother 
knows them, waking and sleeping, in good 
and in evil, in sickness and health, in play 
and at work. That means listening to them, 
talking with them, advising them, setting a 
fine example before them. More than all 
else, it means playing with them. Play is 
the little child’s lifework in its budtime. 


— 


Father can not play! Oh, but he can, 
Father was once a little child, and he can 
never get over that, though he live to be 
very, very old and though he occupy a 
seat among the mighty. All he has to do 
is follow the child, and the child that he 
used to be will bubble out once more. 
happier, gayer, more lovable than ever. 

Once, when a grave ambassador visited 
an English king, he was ushered into a 
room where he found the king on all fours, 
his son mounted upon his back and riding 
him hard. Around the tables, in and out 
between the chairs, the horse traveled while 
the gray-haired ambassador cheered the 
rider on. 

Abraham Lincoln carried a load of re- 
sponsibility and care that might have stag- 
gered the bravest man, but in the midst of 
his sore distress he found time to slip away 
to spend an hour with Tad, and when his 
duties called him from home he could still 
find time to write a note to the child he had 
left behind—tender little messages breath- 
ing fatherly thought and affection. 

Our own Roosevelt. There was a man’s 
man, but he found time to father his chil- 
dren. He knew how to play with them. Re- 


_member that story of him playing “Hide- 


and-Seek” in the barn with the pack of 
youngsters in full cry? He was then Presi- 
dent of the United States. There was every 
reason why he should have cried off from 
the frolic: he was not as young as he had 
been; his office was one of tremendous dig- 


nity and of such responsibility as to make © 
his life not his own, but a people’s trust. | 


Still, he played with the children. 

The finest sort of dignity is that of child- 
hood, because it is unconscious that it has 
any. The finest dignity of fatherhood is 
that which loses itself in play with the 


ome 


children, that merges itself in effort with | 
their effort, in sympathy with their joy and | 


The childhood of the race 


It is never far from us, though 


their sorrow. 
is eternal. 


we are full of years. The slightest touch of 
a childish hand will recall it to us, and a 
burst of childish laughter will set us back 
with our feet on the golden road again. 
The frolic and fun of children is their 
father’s open sesame, a broad highway that 
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will give him thoroughfare through their 
hearts forever. 

That is what one needs most to be a real 
father: a recognition of the child that used 
to be in the hope for this child that is; a 
recognition and an appreciation of the 
eternal spirit of childhood born again in 
this child of one’s heart; a faith that this 
child is going to carry his dreams on above 
and beyond the dreams of his father be- 
cause his father stands beside him, ready 
to lend his love and his power and his wis- 
dom to aid him. 

The father that does not know this loses 
the best that life offers him, the flowering 
of his life into service to those he loves 
best. What profit to a man to become a 
man and never know the fulfilment of his 
manhood? Man was not meant for achieve- 
ment only. That is but the middle height. 
Just above lies the place where he spends 
his achievement, spends it royally for his 
children. Then there stretches before him 
a vista not dreamed of while he worked 
below, head bent to the task. 

The father who has never fathered his 
children has a vague feeling of emptiness, 
futility, disappointment. His children have 
not meant what he had hoped for in the 
beginning. They came—they are gone. 
His house is empty. He is a world-wearied 
man, too numb even to question. 

The children feel the gap keenly. They 
sense the empty place that father should 
have filled. They steal wistful glances 
toward the father who is living joyously 


with his children and now and again drop 
a word or two that speaks of the longing 
and loneliness of the fatherless child. 

One night it happened that such a child 
was with two children whose father had 
come a long distance to visit them at their 
Summer camp. It was a flying visit. The 
judge had to hurry back the next morning, 
so the children were allowed to stay up 
long past their bedtime to play with him. 

The lonely little boy stayed, too, sitting 
in the corner of the settle and watching the 
fun with great hungry eyes. Too timid to 
go near the big man and too fascinated to 
lose a motion, he sat listening and watching 
breathlessly. The judge made place for him, 
but he could not gather courage to take it. 

The fun grew hilarious. Father took 
handkerchiefs from pockets that were guilt- 
less and pennies from hands that never 
held them and made little voices come out 
of vases and from under the mats and down 
the chimmey. The little fellow crept 
nearer. Never in all his life had he seen 
such a father as this. 

When the last game had been played and 
the last story told, the delayed bedtime sig- 
nal swept them all toward the stairs. As 
the little stranger trudged up with many a 
backward glance, he said to his mother, 
“You know, I think that is what God must 
be like—only bigger, much bigger.” 

Isn’t that what father is like when he is 
really father? An embodiment of God, the 
Father, who creates and loves and protects 
and guides His own, His little children. 


Oe Se 


Lend cA Hand 


M ine. of the children of today do not have the privilege of good home trajn- 


ing, either through the ignorance of the parents or because both are em- 


ployed as bread-winners. 


Because there are four million children in the United States for whom kinder- 
gartens have not been provided, the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West For- 
tieth Street, New York, issues to the press of the country articles prepared by ex- 


perts for the guidance of parents in the early training of children. 


These weekly 


articles are sent free to any newspaper requesting them. 

If the members of our organization would ask the editors of their local news- 
papers to print these articles, this would be a valuable service to parents and would 
also tend to arouse interest in early education and result in the establishment of more 


kindergarten classes. 
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“THE BEST OF FRIENDS” 


e 


BY MRS. C. E. B. ROBERTS 


“Dreams, books, are each a world, and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 


€ 


Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.”—Wordsworth. 


very unfair to young people. It is a 
world for adults, has been in all past 
history, and children and young people 
have had to squeeze out of it what they can. 
We come to youth’s estate with very keen 
and all-absorbing senses, responsive to 
rhythm, excitement, crowds, lights, speed, 
perfume, music; with an overwhelming de- 
sire for adventure and experience. Life 
is all at once a great thing, and we are 
living it. Romance looms high on our 
horizon, we are dissatisfied with the com- 
monplace and impatient with delay and 
restraint. We are more or less incapable 
of application to routine, we are ambitious 
for a place in the limelight. We, who are 
girls, long to sway with our beauty or wit 
or social accomplishments. We who are 
boys, are eager to break records, to do 
the daring and spectacular. With these 
attributes and many others which were 
more disturbing, but not so well understood 
by us, we came to our youth—and to what 
sort of a world did we come? What 
sort of a world are we supplying to the 
youth of today? 

Are we fulfilling the demands of the de- 
sires of youth? Yes. We are giving them 
a world of hurry and unrest, with distance 
almost annihilated by wire and motor, with 
little or no chance for isolation and reflec- 
tion. To satisfy their keen sense of rhythm 
and music we give them jazz, so-called mu- 
sic, everywhere—music that requires no in- 
terpretation of performer and not even re- 
spectful attention from the listener, music 
at all times, music to eat by, to walk by, 
to shop by, to converse by, even to sleep 
by, as well as to dance by—always the 
subconscious appeal to the very lowest 
sense of rhythm. For their romantic ideals 
and longings, we supply the cinema and 
the greatest freedom in the mingling of 
the sexes. Perfume, many lights, speed, 
highly seasoned food and drinks, tobacco, 


iT T OFTEN seems to me that the world is 


“White Way” amusements, intoxicate the 
senses, really and literally, day after day, 
until nothing is worth while to them unless 
today it is more thrilling than it was yes- 
terday. The parents did not deliberately 
plan this sort of a world for their young 
people. In fact, the world never has been 
planned for the young. But it has been 
produced by greed and avarice, and it is 
being maintained by mad competition for 
popularity. 


“A Goop Book Is THE BEsT OF FRIENDs” 


The guardian of the child has one best 
weapon with which to prepare his ward 
for the trying days of adolescence—the 
cultivation in him of the habit of reading 
good literature. Let us see how the habit 
is an antidote to the unfair conditions sur- 
rounding the young person of today. 

The romance of the past lies between 
the covers of good books. One may turn 
in a few minutes from the commonplace 
drudgery—the town that is dead, the folk 
that are old-fashioned and behind the times 
—the people who have failed to live up to 
the high standard of youth—in five minutes 
one may glide into the lives of heroes and 
heroines or the shining lights of history or 
the wizards of science. Cannot you older 
ones recall how you lived the lives of the 
heroes of your books, cried with them and 
partook of their successes and failures, tak- 
ing out in happy imagination your ambi- 
tions for the limelight? In reading we 
can get excitement coupled with ambition 
and resolve. We can travel all over the 
world, ten thousand leagues under the sea 
and two thousand years into the future. We 
can have our senses directed, not intoxi- 
cated. What chance of real success has a 
youth of today who revels in the unlimited 
use of an automobile, compared to Lincoln 
alone with his good book in the cabin? 

While it is true that youth looks with 
longing eyes toward the future, it is also 
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yue ‘hat he is living mentally many ages in 
ihe past, and the masterpieces of literature 
jepicting those times have a strong appeal 
inhis life. A richness of experience comes 
him through a pleasant avenue, from 
yhich he may make choices that crystallize 
in personality. I read recently a mother’s 
weed, one phrase of which was, “I believe 
inthe imagination, the trust, the hopes and 
ideals which dwell in the hearts of all chil- 
dren.” This could well be incorporated 
into the creeds of all guardians of child 
life. In every child should be patiently 
fostered the longing for self-culture and a 
jesire to make the most of himself. 

Good literature covers much territory. 
lt may be found in bound books and in 
periodicals. It embraces all lines of 
thought over a period of thousands of 
years. Every period of history since the 
weation has been included, every emotion 
and ambition, every line of reason and ex- 
perience, has been laid open to us by those 
who have labored to fulfill their inspira- 
tion. For every youth there is on a shelf 
a book which he should be reading. A 
page a day of a masterpiece, with a con- 
venient place-keeper and shelf, is worth 
more than hours of chatter or light banter. 
The use of a half hour a day is the point 
where lives diverge, that of the genius or 
the scholar from the ordinary man. Regu- 
lar reading of good material may mark 
the branching of the upward way. 

TABLOID LITERATURE 

Periodicals come to every home, as va- 
tied in worth as books; and while they can 
never take the place of books, portraying 


contemporary life as they do, a youth’s 
education is hardly complete without an 
acquaintance with them. As the habit of 
reading is in itself no virtue, so is reading 
material in itself not virtuous. Not long 
ago a neighbor of mine, who is ever on the 
alert for danger threatening her children, 
mental as well as physical, thrust into the 
fire a periodical which in some manner 
found its way into the home. To her it 
seemed as dangerous as an immoral com- 
panion to her children. 

We who wish to instil Christianity and 
high ideals into the minds of our children 
must be on our guard. The more our chil- 
dren read, the stronger the habit, the faster 
they are able to peruse a page, the more 
careful must we be of the material. No- 
where will the youth of today get any 
religious reading if he does not get it in 
the home. This is a serious fact univer- 
sally acknowledged. Probably religious 
reading should not be confined entirely to 
bound books; if we wish religion to be 
considered as a live thing, not a dead issue, 
some of our periodicals must be distinctly 
religious. 

If the world is advancing slowly, is it 
not possible that one reason is that so few 
people practice self-determination? We 
imitate our neighbors, read what is pro- 
vided by the press, admire the popular 
fashions and live automatically. If we can 
in some way, while teaching the desire to 
read, instil in the mind of the youth the 
ambition to choose his reading material 
intentionally, we shall have done something 
for the world as well as for the child. 
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‘Where are you going, Great-Heart?’ 
‘To cleanse the earth of noisome things, 
To draw from life its poison stings, 

To give free play to Freedom’s wings!” 
‘Then God go with you, Great-Heart!’ ” 


eS “ ‘Where are you going, Great-Heart?’ 

™ ‘To lift Today above the Past; 

To make Tomorrow sure and fast; 

To nail God's colors to the mast!’ 
‘Then God go with you, Great-Heart!’” 


oe 


—John Oxenham. 
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WHAT THEY DO IN VACATION 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 





HEN vacation time and 
young America finds itself in full 
possession of summer, its thoughts 

naturally turn to play. But, “You don’t 


have to study for two whole months; just 


comes 


go out and have a good time,” doesn’t mean 
much when there isn’t anything to have a 
good time with. Take the case of Bill and 
Mary, who live over the corner drug store 
in a large town and find nothing but hot 
streets to greet the searcher for adventure. 
Or of Betty, who lives in the country where 
there are chickens and apple trees, but who 
wishes school would begin soon so she 
could have something to do. Or of Junior, 
considered by the children next door too 
much “a baby” to play with them, but gaz- 
ing over the backyard fence at their new 
swing with a covetous eye. 


Taking Indoo 


In the case of Bill and Mary there are 
a number of remedies which it is their 
town’s responsibility to supply. They 


might take the form of a playground or a 
park where games and athletics are super. 
vised each day, a swimming pool, and 
school gardens on some vacant lot. Betty 
and other lonely little girls like her might 
be organized into a girls’ club with regular 
meetings at someone’s house or at the 
church. They could learn folk dancing or 
do basketry, or rehearse a play. They 
could go on nature-study hikes and camp. 
ing trips that would put Betty on friendly 
terms with the wonderful things she is for. 
tunate enough to have all around her. As 
for Junior, the obvious solution is a swing 
in his own backyard. And perhaps also a 
slide and a sandbox, which Dad or big 
brother could 
ings. 


Every year there are fewer children who 


construct in a few even- 
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are not provided with plenty of interesting 
things to do in vacation, for parents, 
schools, towns and cities everywhere are 
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siving serious thought to the matter of or- 
sanized play. One fact that testifies to 
it is the number of requests for literature 
and for help that come in to the Play- 
sound and Recreation Association of 
\merica. Another is the ever-increasing 
number of trained leaders of children’s 
play, which is at its largest during the 
vacation months. 

Most towns with a population of 10,000 
or over provide at least one trained play- 
leader to direct their children’s summer 
activities. Some smaller towns have been 
doing it. Randolph, Vermont, population 
000, has for several summers given its 
children six weeks of supervised play on a 
delightful playground with a natural swim- 
ming beach. Soon the town hopes to have 
atrained playleader the year round. Vol- 
unteer leaders have furnished valuable sup- 
plementary service in larger towns and cit- 
ies, and in smaller towns they have some- 
times been wholly responsible for organiz- 
ing summer play activities. Hundreds of 
such leaders have been trained in the theory 
of play and in the direction of games, 
story-telling and dramatics through insti- 
tutes conducted in their towns by Commu- 
nity Service. 

Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
playing their part in the movement to make 
vacation a time for building health and 
citizenship, as well as a happier time for 
the children. They have been responsible 
for keeping school playgrounds open under 
supervision during the vacation months and 
have contributed volunteer leadership. 
They also have helped to make possible 
more community play facilities, more home 
play facilities and more play 
both for home and community. 

Home play is necessary to the child’s 
best development, at all times, but during 
the period of summer freedom it is par- 
ticularly important. The long hours of 
after-supper twilight when there are no les- 
‘ons to study, may be spent in games, story- 
telling or handicraft activities on the porch 
or in the backyard. Home play is one of 
the best ways to promote understanding be- 
ween parents and children, to strengthen 
those sympathetic ties that are being weak- 


leadership 


ened by modern hurried life and modern 
commercialized amusements. In the past 
two years a number of cities, following the 
lead of Community Service of Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, have been conducting campaigns to 
further home play. 

During Home Play Week parents sign 
pledges agreeing to spend a certain num- 
ber of hours per week in play with their 
children. Newspapers describe new games. 
Backyards and kitchen corners are turned 
into workshops. The eagerness with which 
children look forward to home play hours 
is illustrated by the story of a little girl, 
whose father, known as a “big business 
man,” had signed a home play agreement. 
One night he forgot about the play hour 
and stayed late at his office. The telephone 
rang and a small voice reminded him that 
it was time to come home and play. The 
father discovered that business was not 
really pressing enough to detain him. 

Community play supplements home play 
and teaches lessons of democracy and citi- 
zenship. It supplies the elements of compe- 
tition and of team-work which not only 
make activities more interesting, but which 
prepare for life. “I’m not running for 
myself—I’m running for the playground,” 
said one freckle-faced young athlete. The 
juvenile ball leagues, which more and more 
towns and cities are regarding as a summer 
recreation requisite, provide a maximum 
of fun and training in sportsmanship at 
minimum cost. For boys they usually take 
the form of baseball or volley-ball leagues, 
for girls, of volley-ball, captain ball and 
playground ball leagues. Last summer in 
Greenville, South Carolina, the baseball 
league games for the junior teams, very 
serious and important affairs, were coached 
by older baseball fans. The American 
Legion sponsored the baseball league 
games on the playgrounds in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, awarding a cup to the win- 
ning team. 

The athletic badge tests of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America are part of the program of sum- 
mer playgrounds the country over and have 
proven a valuable stimulus to athletic 
achievement. They offer both boys and 
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girls a series of physical efficiency goals 
toward which to work. 

Quiet activities alternate with the more 
strenuous ones on the community play pro- 
gram. Story-telling on the playground or 
a shady lawn will keep a circle of children 
absorbedly still, no matter how warm the 
afternoon. In one town story-tellers are 
costumed as gypsies, and whenever they 
put in an appearance they collect a train of 
followers that would put the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin to shame. The official story- 
teller of the Recreation Association, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, wore a new 
costume every week last summer. One 
week she might be Irish, the next Indian, 
the next very Welsh, in a flaring skirt and 
a hat like a Hallowe’en witch, and in each 
case she would tell folk-stories of the land 
she represented. Story dramatization is 
often combined with story-telling and of- 
fers an outlet for imagination and for the 
child’s natural desire to “pretend.” Chil- 





Economizing Space 


dren of Knoxville, Tennessee, have been 
particularly interested in the King Arthur 
stories, and at the weekly story hour 


they always ask, “Can't we be the Round 
Table?” 

Handicraft has a place on the summer 
schedule of almost every playground. || 
trains children in principles of effective 
workmanship, and it affords the creative 
instinct expression. Rafha work and bas. 
ketry, sewing, woodworking and_ paper. 
craft, including the making of paper flowers 
and gay lanterns, are popular handicraft 
activities. On the St. Louis playgrounds 
fern dishes, baskets and doll houses com. 
pletely furnished were among the things 
the children made from cast-off tin. Ho- 
siery in Hoquiam, Washington, has been 
in a surprising state of holelessness since 
little girls competed in a playground stock- 
ing-darning contest last summer. 

At intervals throughout the summer the 
community play program should be ae. 
cented by gala days. Not only do they 
provide incentives for the children, but 
they bring the value of organized vacation 


play before the public, and, if a small ad- 
mission is charged, they will help to sup- 
port the work. They usually take the form 
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of play festivals, with exhibitions of games 
and folk-dances and perhaps the presenta- 
tion of a play or pageant. 

Some delightful gala events, originated 
during the last two or three years, owe 
iheir success primarily to their appeal to 
the child’s pride in possession. One is the 
Pet Parade, with prizes for the largest, 
smallest, prettiest, funniest and most un- 
usual pets. Another is Doll Day, when lit- 
le girls dress their favorite dolls in their 
Sunday best, parade with them and enter 
them for prizes. Boys like best to com- 
pete for prizes with articles of their own 
construction. Miniature regattas at play- 
sound wading pools or lakes, when toy 
home-made craft are judged for beauty, 
riginality and seaworthiness, and pushmo- 
bile races, all pushmobiles to be made by 
without 


the boys assistance, are very 
popular. 

When there is a pleasant play place and 
wmeone who understands how children 


like best to play, special events for the 
vacation calendar seem to naturally arrange 
themselves. Often the children help to de- 
In addition to its regular play- 


vise them. 





’ ? . 


Ready for the Pet Parade 


grounds, Middletown, Ohio, has a new little 
playground set in a glen and known as 
Bunny Hollow. A bus runs to Bunny Hol- 
low on Saturdays during the summer, and 
each trip finds it overflowing with eager 
youngsters. The reasons include such allur- 
ing special events as Balloon Day, Indian 
Fight Day, Peanut Hunt Day, Ice Cream 
Day and Labyrinth Day. 

Hearing about things like this, some 
grownups would be quite justified in feel- 
ing that they were children a generation 
too early. We may deplore the passing 
of “the good old days,” when all outdoors 
was a safe playground, but the modern 
child is coming, gradually but surely, into 
his birthright of free and joyous fun. And 
while he is playing he is unconsciously re- 
ceiving health, education and training for 
citizenship. 

Note.—The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, will be glad to give 
suggestions for summer play for the chil- 
dren in your town and to describe more 
fully any of the activities touched upon 
in this article. 








A system of general instruction which shall reach every description 
of our citizens from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so 
will it be the latest of all the public concerns in which I shall permit 
myself to take an interest—Thomas Jefferson. 
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THE BIRTHDAY MESSAGE OF THE GOLDEN STATE 








BY MRS. H. G. 


California Chairman of Founders’ Day 


TARDY 











1897-1923 

EBRUARY 17th is the anniversary 

of the founding of the N. C. M. and 

P.-T. A., and it is our pleasure on 

that day or at our regular meeting in Feb- 

ruary to observe in an appropriate manner 
the birthday of our organization. 

Native daughters and sons of California 
never tire of telling of the pioneer experi- 
ences of their ancestors and the subsequent 
Let us for a few 
minutes bring to our minds the picture of 
another pioneer—a mother with a vision, 
who put into actual practice a plan she had 
fostered for many years 


successes in their lives. 


the beginning of 
our National Congress of Mothers. 

In 1895 she presented her plan to a 
group of kindergarten mothers at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., and again before the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention 
assembled at Georgia in 1896. 

This pioneer work was done at a time 
just preceding the twentieth century when 
a wave of unrest seemed to permeate the 
minds of women of our country, a desire 
for wider knowledge of public affairs, cul- 
minating with some at least in a certainty 
that the problems of the school child 
needed mother’s attention as well as the 
teacher’s, and that a mother’s club in con- 
nection with the school might help solve 
many perplexities. 

On February 17, 1897, at Washington, 
D. C., the first Congress was held, called 
together by Mrs. Birney. 

To Mrs. Theodore Birney, of Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, of California, 
are due the credit for this inspiration, for at 
the same time in the West the work was 
inaugurated in connection with kindergar- 
tens under the supervision of Miss Mary 
Ledyard. 

Each year as we review the pioneer work 
of the N. C. M. and P.-T. A., we find we 
must tell the story again and again, be- 
cause each year, yea, each 
month, we face new and interested listeners. 


succeeding 


Much could be written of these women and 
others who had the vision and to whom we 
pay homage at this time. Their unfailing 
courage and unselfish devotion to the cause 
in spite of adverse criticism and misrepre- 
sentation and ignorance, are having their 
reward to-day in the wonderful results we 
see on every hand. 

Pioneer work in any cause is the most 
difficult, the least attractive, and we fee! that 
we cannot express our appreciation in fit- 
ting terms to those who shouldered the 
heavy burdens and great responsibilities of 
so worthy a cause. Let us pay “our tribute 
to the past—that of duty, enlightenment, 
and service cheerfully rendered to the 
future.” 

CaLirorNiA, 1900, THREE YEARS LATER 

Many clubs had been formed and the 
necessity of a Federation felt, in order to 
have a central point, a headquarters for in- 
formation and assistance, the benefit of 
united effort for big things. 

Our first president was Mrs. W. W. 
Murphy, a woman whom all loved and re- 
spected, and who voiced these words as her 
motto of inspiration: “Let us look forward 
to the harmonious working and co-opera- 
tion of each club, and may each member 
strive to help the others, so that there will 
be no self-seeking, but thought of self shall 
be lost in the larger thought of the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

Efforts had been made to arrange the 
different channels through which the work 
should have an outlet, and these culmi- 
nated in the formation of departments. 

Laws for children were being studied, 
and so a chairman of legislation was ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to bring before 
the body, laws and measures relating to the 
best interests of mother and child. 

The paramount idea in the earlier days 
was to bring the home and school into 
closer communion, and thus expedite the 
solving of perplexing questions, so home 
economics came into existence. Our state 
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president, Mrs. Ewing, was chairman of 
this department for several years. 

In 1906, the year of the earthquake, we 
ee a picture of sorrow and distress, but 
we see also a great work of bravery, un- 
lfishness and compassion being carried 
on by our associations. In a few hours, 
with the assistance of mothers, teachers and 
children of Los Angeles, a trainload of sup- 
plies, consisting of thousand of boxes of 
lunches, packing boxes of clothing and 
supplies for homeless little ones, were sent 
i) San Francisco, manifesting the zeal of 
ihese earnest workers. 

A bed in the Children’s Hospital was es- 
ublished, many dollars were given to the 
Juvenile Court, and during the year follow- 
ing, the passage of the National Pure Food 
Law, to take effect in January, 1907, showed 
the steady work of the women of our state. 

Our picture is not sufficiently large now 
to show all of the wonderful things accom- 
plished by the succeeding presidents of the 
California Congress, but they all keep for 
their motto, “This is a task neither for sect 
nor section. The cause of childhood is the 
cause of humanity. We lay, therefore, on 
the nation’s heart the burden of American 
childhood, ignorant and helpless today, but 
of infinite possibilities for tomorrow.” 

Over 6,000 parents are enrolled in Home 
Study Courses sent out by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Thousands of dollars ac- 
quired by the parents and teachers have 
been turned back into the school for its 
needs, thus securing many comforts and 
pleasures which otherwise could not have 
been gained. School houses throughout the 
state are open for community service. 
Hundreds of boys and girls are saved from 
public trial and probable disgrace through 
the quiet conscientious service of our chair- 
men in connection with the Juvenile 
Courts; hundreds are allowed to finish their 
courses through the available funds pro- 
vided under scholarships; hundreds of lit- 
tle ones are provided with the everyday 
necessities of school life, and in the work 
of nutrition the advance is marked through- 
out the state. 

Best of all, through our efforts has come 
about a new era in which the true relation 


of the school and home is being better un- 
derstood, and we are happy when we see 
that the real value of the work of parents 
and teachers is being acknowledged by the 
thoughtful, earnest boys and girls of today. 

We are, indeed, a Society of Encourag- 
ers and Builders for Tomorrow. A mod- 
ern writer says, “As we advance in years, 
if we go along with God, we come finally 
to a time when our motherhood is less per- 
sonal; maternity, no longer a physical func- 
tion, becomes a spirtual one, and we feel 
the deepest maternal love for the whole 
human race.” 

Let us study for a few minutes two of the 
original and most important of our 

AIMS AND PURPOSES 

“The object of this Congress shall be to 
raise the standards of home life.” 

The Congress placed emphasis upon the 
home. Every child is born into some kind 
of a home, and the influence of it, be it 
whatever it may, will never be forgotten. 
Therefore the Congress held for its pri- 
mary work the raising of the standards of 
the home, which meant the education of 
parents. 

The Congress began with Mothers’ Cir- 
cles, but it soon realized that both parents 
should be responsible for the home. 

It was the first national movement to 
educate both mothers and fathers for better 
parenthood, and to furnish instruction in 
child-nutrition. 

Let us remember in our local work that 
the home is where the start is made for the 
making of our citizens. 

Let us consider for one moment if each 
one of us is making the most of our home 
or allowing it to become a mere boarding- 
house and sleeping place. 

Let us adopt in all our Associations 
the national slogan for 1923, “Back to the 
Home,” feature the Home Department, and 
organize small study classes of mothers of 
pre-school age children. 

Next, “to bring into closer relation the 
home and school.” Parents should know 
the condition into which their children en- 
ter when they leave home for the further 
training for life; therefore the closer rela- 
tion between parents and teachers must exist. 
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Home and school are two of the four 
cornerstones of our organization, and if 
they function properly, the other two cor- 
nerstones are taken care of, the Church and 
the State. 

If the religious duty of the home is per- 
formed, the child will receive its proper 
start in the world, for loyalty to the state 
is at the same time instilled into its mind, 
and will also be taught at the school. 


— 


Therefore remember these two funda- 
mentals, having for an inspiration the mes. 
sage left us by the founder, Mrs. Birney: 

“When character-building begins in the 
cradle, and is given the greatest prominence 
in all education and in all work, then will 
principle, rather than policy, dominate the 
lives of men and women, and truth and 
justice, twin attributes of character, will sit 
enthroned in human consciences.” 


5 Se 


eA Wild Flower 


( ontest 


Associations had a unique plan this past spring for its work in conservation. 


r JHE Fourth District of the California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 


It fostered a Wild-Flower Contest for the purpose of co-operating with the 
teachers in encouraging conservation of the natural beauties of their country, as 
well as a love for, and familiarity with, their many lovely wild flowers and shrubs. 


The prizes offered were as follows: 


I. “Wild Flowers of California,” by Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, for the best essay on 
“Why the Wild Flowers Should Be Saved,” to the pupils of the grammar grades. 

II. Five dollars to the high school and five dollars to the grammar school (first 
to eighth grades, inclusive) which sent to the office of the County Library by May 1, a 
mounted collection of the greatest number of varieties of wild flowers; the flowers 


to be identified by at least their common names. 


made this year. 


All competing collections to be 


III. Two dollars for the best collection made by adding to collections previously 


made or entered last year. 


The following rules were emphasized for picking flowers: (1) Pick flowers care- 


fully; cut above the leaves; preserve the plants. 
(3) Take care of all that are picked. 


used. 


(2) Pick only flowers that can be 


The collections receiving the prizes were taken to Stockton to the State Parent- 
Teacher Association Convention, May 8-11, as a part of the Fourth District exhibit. 

The following suggestions were made to locals: (1) Let the local Parent-Teacher 
Association offer a prize to the grade or pupil in its school that collects the largest 


number of varieties. 
bank program 
Slusser, published by Scribners. 





flower seeds. 
speakers. 


(2) Arrange a wild flower display. 
see “Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School,” by Effie Y. 
(4) Read aloud in home or school, “The Land 
of the Blue Flower,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


(3) Have a Luther Bur- 


(5) Encourage planting of wild 


(6) Have a talk on wild flowers by interesting and well-informed 
(7) Have the following poems committed to memory by pupils or used 





for programs by Parent-Teacher Associations: “To a Mountain Daisy,” Robert Burns; 
“Snow Drop,” Alfred Tennyson; “The Clover,” James Whitcomb Riley; “Pansies,” 
Parsons; “To the Fringed Gentian,” William Cullen Bryant; “California Poppy,” Ina 
D. Coolbrith; “Captain of the Western Wood,” Bret Harte. 

The county librarian had wild-flower books for circulation among the locals 
for use in identifying the species and varieties. Beautiful motion pictures depicting 
growth and beauty of California wild flowers were shown in many of the schools. 

Query. If such a plan as this could be used in every community in every state 
in the United States in connection with birds, animals, trees, cultivated shrubs and 
flowers, as well as wild flowers, would it not be excellent for adults and children? 
Would such plans not do much to raise the moral tone of communities? 
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THE GEORGIA COLORED PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


BY MRS. H. R. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 





their race. 





Epitor’s Note.—This truly remarkable record of what is being accomplished by the colored 
Parent-Teacher Associations in one State should be an inspiration to all the others, and we hope 
will lead many other branches to extend “the right hand of fellowship” to the earnest men and 
women who have recognized the value of this movement and are trying to secure its benefits for 
All that we have to offer—literature, advice and practical help in organization— 
should be freely given, and a strong link of co-operation forged between our own great national 
body and the work of our colored fellow-citizens. 
line and have much experience which would be helpful to other States. 


Delaware and Kentucky are very active in this 








“VHE second annual convention of the 
‘| Georgia Colored Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation met in Columbus in 1922. 
There were representatives from forty asso- 
ciations, two County Councils, one City 
Council and one P.-T. Community Club. 

Though the work was new to most of the 
delegates, the friendly feeling, the spirit of 
co-operation, and the earnestness of pur- 
pose so pervaded the meeting at the very 
beginning that everyone felt she was a part 
of a big family longing to know more of 
the work which links the home and the 
school, which makes parent and teacher 
friends, and which makes us all work for 
the welfare of the child. 

The reports showed that constructive as 
well as social and educational work was 
being done. 

The Associations from Coweta County 
had a wonderful exhibit, showing many 
practical things made from inexpensive ma- 
terials—overalls and rugs made from “tow 
bagging” dyed blue; mats and hats made 
from corn “shuck”; baskets made from 
grass and white oak splits. Aprons and 
dresses were much in evidence. 

In an effort to raise money, a member 
of one association asked an old man for a 


j small contribution; his reply was that he 


had no money, but would make a basket 
He went into the 


of it into splits, and with these splits made 
a useful basket which sold for three dollars. 
A member of a business firm selling the 
basket said it was just what he needed 
and had been looking for. The merchant 
is giving the old man $3.00 for every bas- 
ket he makes. “Helping others, he helped 
himself.” 


\nother association made a survey of 





the school district and knows every family 
with a child of school age. If a child is 
absent, the “look-out” committee is on the 
job, and if the absence is due to any cause 
which the Committee can handle—need of 
clothes, books, etce.—the child is soon in 
school again. 

One County P.-T. A. is buying a desir- 
able lot on which the County will build 
a modern schoolhouse. 

Another P.-T. A. gave the schoolhouse a 
coat of paint during vacation. 

Mrs. J. E. Andrews, ex-president of the 
white State P.-T. A. and now State Chair- 
man of Americanization, was one of the 
speakers at this convention. She made a 
very instructive and effective address on 
Americanization which the audience re- 
ceived with great applause. Literature 
from the N. C. M. and P.-T. A., the Na- 
tional Security League, and copies of Child- 
Welfare Magazine were distributed among 
the delegates. 

A message from officers of the white 
P.-T. A., of Columbus, assured us that they 
would be willing to render any possible 
help. This was heartily appreciated by the 
delegates. A pleasing feature of the pro- 
gram was the music rendered by the Com- 
munity Chorus. The rendition of “Mother’s 
Hymn” and “Negro Spirituals” was gréat. 

The “Question Hour” was one of the best 
parts of the program. The eagerness, 
earnestness, and frankness with which the 
questions were asked showed interest in the 
work. And when the convention closed 
with the parting prayer and by repeating, 
“Come, let us live with our Children,” each 
one felt that it was good to have had a 
part in that meeting and went away deter- 
mined to carry out the slogan of the asso- 
ciation—“A P.-T. A. in every school.” 
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THE HIGH- SCHOOL OF TODAY 


BY VERNE 


Le 


HALL DETWEILER 


ay 


Part I 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the com- 

munity was prone to look upon its 

school as a sort of philanthropy— 
something it was giving to the boys and 
girls without any thought of the boys and 
girls making adequate return therefor. 
Today the community has changed its view- 
point. The creed of the present century, 
according to James H. Baker, is “Happi- 
ness through Service”; and the community 
has begun to see the possibilities in the 
school as a co-operating factor in social 
service work. 

The high school of yesterday developed 
its pupils by successive degrees, adding to 
their mental growth day by day. The 
high school of today unfolds the person- 
alities of our future citizens, not merely 
giving them an accumulation of facts and 
skill, but training them to think in terms 
of social service—changing each boy or 
girl from a personal into a social unit. 

This transformation of the individual 
into a social unit is not brought about 
merely by adding to the school curriculum 
every few months something new and un- 
tried. It is brought about by a changed 
attitude on the part of the teachers toward 
the subjects they teach as well as toward 
their pupils—by their aim to lead 
the pupils into seeing their own rela- 
tions to the communities in which they 
live—to give them such ideals as will 
equip them for service to their fellow- 
men. It is brought about by sympathetic 
and helpful co-operation between parents 
and teachers and school boards in every 
kind of work and study that is for the bet- 
terment of the pupils, and consequently 
of the community. It is brought about by 
vitalizing education. 

The home of today is really different 
from the home of twenty-five and fifty 
years ago. We hope it is not different 
in its fundamental elements of love and 
happiness, but it is different in its social 
and economic relations to the community 
to which it belongs. And it is this differ- 


ence in the home which has created a new 
set of problems as to how our children 
shall be kept busy and contented so that 
they may grow and develop mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically. 

Since the home is changed, it is neces- 
sary for the school to change, too. We are 
building a democracy, not an aristocracy, 
and the present-day high school is strug- 
gling to free itself from some of the old 
aristocratic ideas that have 
with it. 

We used to study history as a mere ac- 
cumulation of dates and battles and 
treaties and settlements and heroes. To- 
day, history is studied in order that the 
pupils may, as future citizens of their re- 
spective communities, profit from the ex- 
periences of the citizens of yesterday—that 
they may more clearly understand _ the 
social forces and problems of their imme- 
diate environment. The history and civics 
lessons go hand-in-hand. The 
takes her classes, each year, through the 
various institutions of the vicinity, 
through local and county jails, through 
factories—in order to familiarize these 
future citizens with history that is in the 
making, with civic conditions existing in 
their own day. They study history and civ- 
ics, not for history’s and civics’ sakes, nor 
for their own, but for the sake of the social 
and economic welfare of their country. 

In such work as this, the modern high 
school is leading its pupils unconsciously 
into the habit of social thinking—thinking 
not for self, but for society. We consider 
it more important, today, that the high 
school pupil should become _ intelligent 
concerning the facts of present-day life 
than that he should invariably study Latin 
and mathematics in his first-year work. 

Statistics show us that about 85 per cent 
of the pupils who enter our high schools 
are not graduated therefrom; and about 90 
per cent of those who graduate never go to 
college. And yet we have for years al- 
lowed the college to dictate the high school 
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curriculum. The high school of today 
recognizes the fact that those pupils who 
wisi to study the subjects which will pre- 
yare them for college entrance should have 
a chance to do so, but, to quote J. P. Mun- 
roe. “The doors of its class-rooms must 
not be slammed in the faces of those pupils 
who care nothing for the classics and 
higher mathematics.” 

The college preparatory course in the 
high school should be retained in the cur- 
riculum, but it should be only one of many 
courses offered to the pupils of every com- 
munity. Our pride in the achievements of 
our children who are to enter college 
should not blind us to the needs of those 
who are not planning even to finish high 
shool because the high school does not 
offer work that attracts them. We know 
of grade schools where fifty per cent of 
the pupils drop out before entering high 
school; and yet these same high schools 
point with pride to the fact that between 
sixty and seventy per cent of their 
sraduates enter college. Couldn’t we— 
shouldn't we—put something into the 
srade curriculum as well as into the high 
school curriculum that would hold these 
young pupils longer in school and would 
make of them better citizens? Isn’t it worth 
while for the sake of the community, if not 
for the individual, to spend more money 
for teachers and equipment along the lines 
that would tend to hold these boys and girls 
in school two or three or four years longer? 

Kx-President Eliot says: “We have lately 
become convinced that accurate work with 
carpenters’ tools, or lathe, or hammer, or 
violin, or piano, or pencil, or crayon, or 
camel’s-hair brush, trains well the same 
nerves and ganglia with which we do what 
is ordinarily called thinking.” Shouldn’t 
the modern high school, then, recognize 
the equal importance of all these studies? 
And yet what the pupils study is not 
such a vital question as how they study. 
Unless their high school training fits them 
to become citizens of integrity with a civic 
pride in justice, economy, and efficiency, 
they might just as well study one thing as 
another, for the ultimate aim is not just 
to fill their brains with facts, or even to 





train them to earn a living. The ultimate 
aim is so to instruct them that they will 
get the habit of study and will correlate 
every new fact they learn with human in- 
terest—personal interest—the interest of 
the individual in the social community of 
which he is a part. 

Superintendent Blair says: “Our educa- 
tion will not have achieved its supreme 
aim until it has trained the citizens of this 
country to appreciate and love good music, 
to appreciate and love the works of art, to 
appreciate and love a clean and beautiful 
city, to appreciate and love a beautiful 
home, to appreciate and love a good book.” 
What a task it would seem to be! But 
after all it means merely the inculcating 
of high ideals in social thinking. 

Quite as much depends, too, upon the 
personality of the teacher and the teach- 
er’s knowledge of boys and girls, as upon 
the subjects taught. Very often, the women 
teachers in the high school of today have 
stronger personalities than the men. If we 
could have equal numbers of men and 
women as teachers in our high schools, 
with equally strong personalities, the prob- 
lems of the high school of to-day would im- 
mediately be reduced one-half at least. 
But usually the salaries are not big enough 
to hold the right kind of men (except in 
those not uncommon instances in which 
the men are born teachers and would have 
to teach even if they went hungry for 
it), and so in this respect we are obliged 
to accept the school as it is and not as we 
wish it were. After we have had a good 
man teacher for a year or two or three— 
long enough for him to prove his worth— 
he is offered a better salary elsewhere, and 
we lose him. It is fortunate for the chil- 
dren but bad for the community, that so 
many of our women teachers are so 
anxious to live at home that they remain 
to teach in the same school year after 
year. It is bad for the community, be- 
cause it gives them something for which 
they do not pay adequately. A good 
teacher always earns more than she re- 
ceives, because the service she renders to 
the children, and hence to the community, 
is truly beyond price. 
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Edward Yeomans says, in “Shackled 
Youth”: “The great thing about a teacher 
of youth is not at all how much he knows 
about the science of education, the laws of 
learning, the administration of a school, or 
of the particular subject which he teaches. 
The important thing is his personal radia- 
tive power as an illuminant along the high- 
ways which his pupils have to travel.” We 
do not always find this quality in teachers, 
but when we do, there should be no 
reasonable limit to the salary a com- 


munity is willing to pay for such a teacher, 

When high school teachers—or any 
others—see beyond their special lines 
of instruction to the larger results of 
education, they are teachers we want to 
keep among us; they are valuable addi- 
tions to our community as well as to our 
school. Study your teachers, you parents, 
from this angle, and let them know that 
you appreciate their personal interest in 
your children and their co-operation in 
community welfare. 


5 


= CLUB WORK—WHAT IT IS 


OYS’ and Girls’ Club Work is a 
B nation-wide movement which gives 

rural boys and girls an opportunity 
to develop themselves educationally, eco- 
nomically and socially. 

It is a movement which demonstrates 
the better practices in agriculture and 
home economics. 

It makes play out of work. 

It promotes industry and thrift. 

It applies business methods to farming. 

It develops self-reliance, ambition and 
aggressiveness. 

It fosters individual ownership, a love of 
nature and the things in the open country; 
it makes farm life attractive. 

Through contests it brings out the best 
effort and thought. 

It stands for the four-fold development 
of the head, heart, hands and health. 

Its slogan is “Make the Best Better.” 

And above all it develops the highest 
type of manhood, womanhood and Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


How THE CLus Work StarTeD 

As early as 1900 small groups of boys 
and girls took up certain projects, such as 
competitive corn production on an acre or 
half acre, under the tutelage of agricultur- 
ists and public-spirited citizens who found 
it difficult to get the adults to attend farm- 
er’s institutes to learn of the better farming 
practices. They argued that if the boys 
and girls came, the parents would also— 
and they were right. 


e 


Then came the Smith-Lever Law, passed 
by Congress in 1914, This law provided 
federal funds for agricultural exten- 
sion work when matched by local funds. 
The extension division through co-opera- 
tion between the agricultural colleges and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture supervises the work. So from a mem- 
bership of less than 23,000 in 1914, there 
are now about 600,000 club members in the 
United States with leaders at every agricul- 
tural college, and this in spite of the fact 
that only a very small proportion of the 
Federal and State extension appropriations 
have been used for the junior work. 

But even with this rapid increase, only 
five per cent of our rural boys and girls 
are able to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to properly equip themselves for 
their life work. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE—ITS FUNCTION 


The National Committee is composed of 
public-spirited citizens in all walks of life, 
who because of their intense interest and 
belief in the value of this movement, bound 
themselves together for the primary pur- 
pose of making club work available to at 
least 3,000,000 farm boys and girls in the 
United States. The agricultural college 
extension workers are to be commended for 
the progress thus far, but they need addi- 
tional funds and aid from the public in 
order to make progress. 

The program of the committee is and has 
been to urge the established state and 
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county extension workers to do more club 
work; to urge larger federal and state ap- 
propriations to provide for county leader- 
ship; to collect and distribute publicity re- 
garding club work; to influence banks, mer- 
chants and others to supply worthy boys 
and girls with purebred livestock and reg- 
istered seed; to secure educational trips 
and other incentives for boys and girls do- 
ing the work and to co-operate with the 
state and national leaders in staging dem- 
onstrations and exhibits at sectional and 
national expositions. The first Interna- 
tional Exposition of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work was inaugurated in December, 1922, 
with an attendance of 750 boys, girls and 
leaders. During the week of the Exposi- 
tion various business men of Chicago aided 
in a tour of the principal points of interest 


in the city and provided entertainment for 
the champion club boys and girls from 
thirty states and Canada. 

When not less than three million farm 
boys and girls are in club work and are 
provided for on a permanent basis, will 
the function of the National Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work be accom- 
plished. This committee is purely a vol- 
untary organization, and its work is sup- 
ported by contributions from public-spir- 
ited citizens, business houses and other or- 
ganizations. 

Boys and girls who would like to know 
more about this work, may write to this ad- 
dress, where they will receive cordial help 
in making plans. 

G. L. Noble, Executive Secretary, 1121 
Garland Building, Chicago, II. 
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HALF A MIND 
BY HELEN GREGG GREEN 








LITTLE school marm was telling about 
A sveskine to the mother of a pupil 
about her son’s poor work in school. 
“Well,” sighed the mother, “I really 
don’t know what to do. I’ve told Ronald 
he'll have to stay away from the movies this 
week and study, and I’ve half a mind to 
stick to it.” 

Half a mind! Therein lies the trouble 
with many mothers. 

When you’re a half-a-mind mother, your 
children soon find it out, and when they 
discover the fact, how your discipline will 
suffer! 

I recently overheard several boys talking. 

“Come on, let’s go in swimming,” James 
coaxed. 


Eddie grinned but shook his head, “Can’t. 


Sorry! But Mom said, ‘Not today.’ ” 
“Aw shucks, Eddie, come on! Your 
mother’ll forget what she said. Mine 


usually does. Half the time she doesn’t 
mean it.” 

“No my mother won’t,”. Eddie answered 
firmly. “She doesn’t lay down the law 
very often, but believe me Bo, when she 


does, she means it!” 


“Oh well, ’'m going. My mother told 
me not to. Said she would spank me if I 
did, but she won’t. At least,” hesitatingly, 
“I don’t think she will. Sometimes she 
means what she says, and sometimes she 
doesn’t.” And off James shambled. 

What a contrast between the mothers of 
these two boys, and how much better the 
effect of firmness! 

I don’t believe in nagging children; and 
I don’t believe in giving perfunctory orders 
and rebukes every few minutes. But I most 
firmly do believe in meaning what you 
say, and having a good mind of your 
own. 

Occasionally you will change your mind 
about something. In that case it is wise to 
explain to your boy or girl just why you 
did so. 

Your children will respect you more, 
and you will be a more successful parent 
if you are not the vacillating, half-a-mind 
type. And the matter of discipline will be 
much easier and pleasanter, and everybody 
will be happier. 

Issued by the National Kindergarten 
Association. 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE PARENT-TEACHER 
: ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT? 





Epitor’s Note. 





This constructive reply to the question raised by Mr. Killius in the Febru- 
ary issue of CHILD WELFARE comes from Mr. Mybert E. Broom, Supervising Principal of Schools 
in Scales Mound, Illinois, an interested observer and student of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
He emphasizes an idea which is slowly gaining ground everywhere 
the permanent success of the movement is quality, more than quantity, in its membership. The 
members who know why they “belong,” are the foundation stones of the organization. 


that what is needed fo: 








To THE EpiTor: 
WAS somewhat interested in the ques- 
tion which I have repeated above. 

It seems to me that whenever the 
Parent-Teacher Association fails to be a 
benefit to a school and its citizens, the chil- 
dren, and to a community and its citizens, 
the parents, the answer lies in a lack of 
information concerning its place and func- 
tion, or in “too much individualism.” 

For instance, the failure of a local or- 
ganization may usually be traced either to 
the school, or to the parents. We may find 
a particularly able superintendent of 
schools who is seeking to utilize the local 
associations for purposes of his own; or, 
perhaps, a strong teaching corps which 
attempts to control them in order to “rail- 
road through” certain projects which they 
wish completed. At times we find school 
officers and teaching bodies who desire to 
eradicate the Parent-Teacher Association 
entirely from the school system. 

On the other hand, we frequently find 
individuals who seek control in a local or- 
ganization for political purposes, and in- 
dividuals and groups of persons who seek 
to use it as a stepping stone leading to 
entry into the work of the superintendent 
of schools and the teaching corps. In prac- 
tically every case cited above, the defect 
has been individualism, and this individ- 
ualism is usually selfish. 

The local association is always composed 
of parents and teachers who are banded 
together in the interests of the children, in 
which the members of both groups are con- 
cerned. In the instances noted above, 
harmful results are certain to accrue. The 
association’s effort should be to lead the 
whole community into the right methods 
of thinking about and deciding its problems 
for the benefit of the children, rather than 


to lead one part of the community to over- 
come another part to which it is opposed. 
The local association which is disrupted 
by partisan activity either within itself, or 
within the community at large, is almost 
certain to be a failure. In order to achieve 
its aim successfully it must have the sup- 
port and sincere co-operation of every 
member of the community. . 
It seems to me that the antidote for the 
disease, failure of local associations, is edu- 
cational publicity. Where disorder exists, 
the remedy is to bring to the attention of 
the erring individuals such bulletins and 
pamphlets as Extension Bulletin No. 76 of 
the University of Jowa, Parent and 
Teacher; the bulletins and other publica- 
tions of the National Council of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, and such 
magazine articles as “Functions of Parent- 
Teacher Associations,” A. R. Mead, in Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
November, 1922; “A Study of Current 
Practice as to Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions,” Parsons, School Review, November, 
1921; and the articles which appear 
monthly in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
and in such educational magazines as The 
Illinois Teacher. Where one does not suc- 
ceed in bringing about the right attitude 
toward the organization by the use of such 
material, the attitude of the association in 
general can always be set right. Local 
newspapers, and bulletins issued by the 
local group itself, are among the best 
means of carrying on such a campaign. 
Ordinarily when the members obtain ac- 
curate information of this nature as to the 
real position of the organization with rela- 
tion to the school, its true work, and the 
benefits which may be obtained from its 
existence, all disorganization disappears, 
and in its place a close co-operation arises. 
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This always works for the benefit of the 
community, the association, and the school. 

Of course, the only excuse for the exist- 
ence of a Parent-Teacher Association is the 
ultimate benefit of the children. This may 
be obtained by providing such things as 
modern playground equipment for the 
school playground, or by providing a cul- 
tural environment for the children within 
the school by surrounding them with good 
pictures, good books, musical instruments, 
and flowers. On the other hand the asso- 
ciation may seek to improve the environ- 
ment of the children through a study of 
conditions within the community, or it may 
find a legitimate field for its endeavors in 
giving the parents an opportunity for self- 
education in intelligent home-making and 
child-nurture. Regardless of the direction 
in which the group may work, the aim, 
benefiting the children, should be kept be- 
fore its members at all times. 

I have noticed that some local clubs 


which have been in existence for some years 
tend to degenerate into “social groups”— 
loafers, perhaps one might call them. Such 
organizations are usually poorly informed 
concerning the literature about Parent- 
Teacher work, and they are nearly always 
disinclined to do anything if it can be 
avoided. Such an organization can often 
be restored to real usefulness by a process 
of education, and by arousing the member- 
ship to activity by engaging their attention 
and interest on some particular project. 
The busy association is usually a contented 
and successful one. 

To sum up: Educate your members in 
the ideals, functions, and plans of the Na- 
tional and State Councils of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and of the local group. In- 
sist on organized co-operation in the “work- 
ing out” of some project for the benefit of 
the children, and insist on work. Such a 
course will bring good results. 

Mysert E. Broom. 


Opie . 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


SESSION NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF SOCIAL WORK 





day, May 22, has 











OW to pre- 
H pare chil- 
dren for 


life as well as for 
vraduation—how to 
make the schools 
fit the needs of all 
classes of children, 
normal, backward, 
ind precocious — 
and to what extent 
education is the 
joint job of the 
schools and_ the 
social agencies of 
the community, will 
be the theme of the 
addresses of one en- 
tire day at the fif- 
tieth anniversary 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference 
of Social Work in 
Washington, D. C., 
May 16-23. Tues- 





GENERAL SUBJECT: “SOCIAL WORK 
IN THE LIFE OF TODAY” 


SrpeciAL Topics AND CHAIRMEN 


Tuurspay, May 17—HEALTH. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, President, Cor- 
nell University. 


Frivay, May 18—INDUSTRY. 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Saturpay, May 19—LAW AND GOVERN- 
MENT. 
Prof. Roscoe Pound, Dean, Harvard Law 
School. 


Sunpay, May 20—THE CHURCH. 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, former President of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 


Monpay, May 21—THE HOME. 
Porter R. Lee, Director, New York 
School of Social Work. 


Tuespay, May 22—-THE SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Helen T. Wooley, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 


Wepnespay, May 23—PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor, 
New York Times. 








been designated as 
the day on school. 


Homer Folks, 
President of the 
Conference, will 


preside at the semi- 
centennial, and the 
program on_ the 
school has been ar- 
ranged by a com- 
mittee of which 
Mrs. Helen T. 
Woolley, of the 
Merrill - Palmer 
School, Detroit, 
Mich., is chairman. 

Two general ses- 
sions of the whole 
Conference will be 
devoted to problems 
of the school, and 
in addition eight 
group meetings on 


school will be held. 
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MEETING NEEDS OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

“The Needs of Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped Children” will be dealt with 
in two group meetings, and in one 
“School Programs for Mental Health” will 
be discussed. 

Work Lire Anp PLay LIFE 

The work life and play life will be the 
subjects of two meetings, and “The Rela- 
tion of the School to Occupational Life” 
will be the topic of group meeting five. 

The sixth group meeting will have for its 
subject “The Visiting Teacher in the 
Schools; or, Social Case Work as Applied 
in the Schools;” “School Program for Sex 
Education and for Recreation” will be the 
topic at the seventh, and the eighth group 
meeting will consider “The Contribution of 
the School to Social Work with Adults.” 

At the evening general session the topic 
will be “The Strategic Position of the 
School in Programs of Social Work.” This 
subject will be discussed from the point of 
view of the educator and from the point of 
view of the social worker. 

To many people the first visit to Wash- 
ington is the first time that American his- 


tory seems wholly real. Actually to see 
the seat of government, the Capitol and 
the White House makes the page of history 
vivid. One really feels the spirit of Lin- 
coln, Washington, and Roosevelt. Wasl- 
ington is rich in historic interest on every 
hand. And it is surpassingly beautiful in 
May. 

Of course these are only incidental rea- 
sons why it will be especially interesting to 
attend the National Conference this year. 
The Conference itself will be the great at- 
traction. It attains its fiftieth milestone 
and the semi-centennial will be a high- 
water mark of interest and importance. 
The program will be unique in organiza- 
tion and notable in content. 

Each day of the Conference will be de- 
voted to the consideration of a single topic, 
the relation between social work and 
health, the home, law and government, the 
church, industry, the school, and public 
opinion. It will indicate that social work 
is not a thing apart, but has a very vital 
relation to these fundamental institutions 
of society. Speakers of outstanding abil- 
ity from this country and abroad will be 
on the program. 


Oo Se 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE? 
BY MRS. CHARLES H. MERRIAM 
National Chairman, Committee on Better Films 


HE National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations recommends 


this month the following list of films 


For THE FAMILY. 


Tom Mix in “Catch My Smoke.” 
Buster Keaton in “The Balloonatic.” 
“The Covered Wagon.” 
For THE Hicn ScHoo. AcE. 
Mae Murray in “Jazzmania.” 
Florence Vidor in “Conquering the Woman.” 
Charles Ray in “A Tailor Made Man.” 
“Mr. Billings Spends His Dime.” 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 


COMEDY FOR THE FAMILY. 


“Dog Sense.” 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCENIC. 


Time (reproductions from the Metropolitan Museum of Art). 


An Indian Episode. 
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2 BACKYARD ADVENTURES—IN SAFETY 


BY ERNEST L, THURSTON 


highway of adventure to the small 

child. He enjoys the sidewalk be- 
cause of its enchanting, straightaway 
stretches, which toll him on to unknown 
experiences. He enjoys the motion and ac- 
tivity, as well as the special sights, of ever- 
increasing trafic. Somehow he feels him- 
self in the maze of affairs—and is content. 

Often he starts his games on the side- 
walk, or open lawn. Soon, however, there 
are thoughtless or unconscious backward 
runs into the streets, or daring, adventurous 
dashes across the track of vehicles. Or 
else he and his mates play in the gutter, 
working unconsciously farther and farther 
out. In a nearby block are six small chil- 
dren. The other day five were playing in 
the street danger zone, and the sixth was 
being led off by an anxious mother, bit- 
terly protesting. 

Unless they are utterly thoughtless, pa- 
rents—mothers_ especially — are increas- 
ingly anxious over the mounting list of 
traffic accidents to children. There are dan- 
gers enough in the ordinary routine ap- 
pearances of the child in the street—going 
to school, to church, on errands, and so on. 
Add to these the dangers resulting from the 
child’s street-play tendencies, and many 
parents are put under nerve-racking strain. 

“I’m almost distracted,” cries Mrs. Mor- 
rison.. “It is necessary to Ted’s health 
that he play out in the open air. It hap- 
pens that his best outdoor time comes when 
I am, or should be, busy with household 
duties. I tell him to stay in the yard, but 
in ten minutes the lure of the street has 
him. He either forgets or has most in- 
eenious excuses and reasons on his tongue’s 
end. Despite my reasoning with him, de- 
spite punishment, out he goes. I have no 
easy moment while he’s out of my sight. If 
I can’t hear his voice near at hand, I’m 
worried. A dozen times an hour I go to 
window, or door, to be sure he’s out of 
danger. And all that breaks up my work, 
too. Yet there have been so many street 
accidents. What am I to do?” 


4 | “i street in front of the home is the 


Now in these days this is not a city prob- 
lem alone. The suburban or country child 
is drawn, as if by a magnet, to the fronting 
highway, over which, at certain periods, 
traffic is heavy and far speedier than in 
many city streets. Moreover, sidewalks are 
not so common here. Too often the path 
is the edge of the road, and is none too well 
defined. 

The thoughtful parent who has available 
even the barest or most meager plot of 
ground, front or back, has at his disposal 
a means of legitimate interest and activity, 
to lure and keep his child for long periods 
within a safety zone. Moreover, not only 
may his own child be safeguarded, but 
playmates may be drawn in for company 
and for natural play association. 

The problem lies in the right utilization 
of even an exceedingly small plot for child 
activity and play adventure. Playthings 
and play apparatus? Yes. But not neces- 
sarily expensive, varied, cumbersome, or 
extensive. The average child has an imag- 
ination which, in certain lines, works in 
high gear. Give it a little to feed on, to 
work around, and the child does the rest. 

Yet fitting up a playground with some 
apparatus, and turning the child out to 
pasture in it, does not necessarily hold him 
within safety limits over-long. If a child 
likes certain toys or apparatus particularly 
well, more often than not he is inclined to 
work them to death. He applies himself 
to them until he is surfeited. Then he may 
not wish to have anything to do with them 
for long periods. They affect him like 
overeating of some dainty. 

If he has too much play apparatus, he 
is likely to flit from one piece to another, 
getting no full enjoyment of any. Unless 
playmates hold him, he may drift away 
from it all after a little. The little that 
he can build around, actually or imagina- 
tively, works better. To many a young- 
ster, the best appeal is made by a succes- 
sion of interests, rather than by many inter- 
ests opened to him at one time. 

Here is how one father worked along 
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this line. In the small backyard he con- 
structed, at the expense of some old ma- 
terial from the cellar and an hour or so 
of labor, a board pen measuring eight feet 
square and ten inches in height. In this 
he had dumped one truckload of good sand. 

The sand was heaped up, a small moun- 
tain, within the enclosure. Then the young- 
sters were turned in—his own and those of 
the neighbors, who scented the possibilities 
of this pile of Mother Earth. In they 
plunged, sliding, jumping, pawing, digging 
with bare hands. Before many days the 
sand pile had spread itself over the pen. 

A week later, the father brought out sev- 
eral small pans and flower pots, and a little 
water to moisten one corner of the sand 
area. Then followed a brief lesson in 
molding sand. For days thereafter this 
was the main attraction of the sand pen. 

When concentrated interest again showed 
signs of being on the wane, a couple of 
small shovels were presented to the group. 
Others appeared from other homes. The 
sand became a breastwork, the wall of a 
house, an embankment. Then the moun- 
tain was reconstructed and caves and tun- 
nels were dug in it. 

Soon a new set of molds appeared— 
little fancy tin ones, this time. They had 
been purchased at a ten-cent store. After 
that, at father’s suggestion, house toys, 
branches of trees, boxes and other material 
transformed the little area into a toy vil- 
lage. So activities went on for many weeks. 

After a time a supplemental device ap- 
peared. Really it was simply the old, low 
frame of a porch hammock. The hammock 
had long gone the way of such apparatus 
under the destructive propensities of lively 
youngsters. The frame, however, was built 
to stand hard knocks. Now, it was put up 
right in the sand pen—its horizontal bar 
coming just high enough to make the 
youngsters stretch, in order to grab it. 

On it they hung and climbed, twisted and 
swung. For it they made their own swings. 
From it they dropped. Sometimes they 
fell, but the soft sand received them with- 
out injury. Many an imaginary adventure 
centered around that horizontal bar. 

Then, after an interval, appeared a piece 


of wide, cheap denim. An old blanket, or 
shawl, would have done about as well. This 
was draped over the horizontal bar. be. 
hold—a tent! Just when the summer sun 
was gaining heat intensity, too! 

Here were new possibilities. Under the 
tent, at times, the sand activities went on. 
What fun to stay out through slight show. 
ers! Seeing this, Father stored away in 
his mind a note to use waterproof cloth 
another year. Then even rainy weather 
would not keep the youngsters indoors to 
fret the day away. 

But the tent itself became so many things. 
It was a house, fitted up with contributions 
—loaned—of child furniture. Again it was 
a circus tent: After that, it was a tent in 
the great desert—of course, seeing that it 
was pitched in the sand. In it and around 
it how many wild adventures took place! 

So it went. By the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, and at very slight expense, the 
small eight by eight foot area remained a 
center of child interest for an entire season. 
Of course, it did not, and should not, serve 
for all day. It was available especially 
for the hours when close parental oversight 
could not be given. 

Other parents, with the same object in 
mind, work out very different devices. For 
example, one father erected a small flag 
pole in the back yard, equipping it with 
strong halyards and an American flag. 
Mother contributed cheap signal flags, and 
such as are used for “dressing ship.” She 
also prepared a set of weather signals. 

So, again, the possible variations of play 
and adventure were many. The flagstaff 
became the standard of a fort, and the flag 
was defended. It became a weather sta- 
tion, changing signals with every alteration 
in the appearance of the sky. It became 
the mast of a ship, dressed for some gala 
occasion, or the mast of a sinking vessel, 
carrying its distress signal. 

Another parent had a son particularly 
interested in his toy trains. He liked to 
play with them in the house. To overcome 
this the father ran a six-inch board shelf 
along one side of a rear fence, on brackets, 
with wider platforms at intervals. On it, 
as on an elevated structure, the boy ran 
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his trains, and constructed his own sta- 
tions and terminals. The whole structure 
became a long-sustained source of interest 
and amusement—out in the open air. 

Still another father constructed, at very 
slight expense, a low, wooden coast, or in- 
cline, with a wooden walk leading from 
the base. For it he provided board coast- 
ers, consisting of sections of heavy plank, 
mounted on tiny wheels. This contrivance 
won every youngster in the neighborhood. 

These are but illustrations of what a lit- 
tle time, a little thought, and only slight 
expense will accomplish in making safe and 
happy at least a portion of the child’s out- 
door time. 


The apparatus mentioned does not take 
up much space. It sacrifices relatively lit- 
tle of well-kept grounds. Even if it took 
much ground it would be worth it, for the 
safety and happiness of the youngsters con- 
cerned. 

Nor is it necessary, as some think, to 
place apparatus so that the child’s view of 
the street is cut off. A few parents delib- 
erately put material where the view is re- 
tained. The child enjoys the sight of what 
“passes” out front, but knows, in most 
cases, that the interesting object will be 
gone before he gets out. So the play ap- 
paratus holds him. 

Think it over—for safety. 


Se hs ad 





BY J. H. 





LIKE DADDY 
PUELICHER 
President American Bankers’ Association 








IKE Daddy”—these two words, that 
} express the imitative nature of chil- 
dren, occur to me as I think of our 
parental responsibilities in respect to both 
the thriftiness and the thriftlessness of our 
boys and girls. The accent belongs on 
both aspects of the case, for we have yet 
to find a person who is the perfect ex- 
ample of thrift. If we assume that such 
a person might be found, no two of us 
would exactly agree as to when it would 
exist. 

Even Ben Franklin admitted his lack of 
attainment after his years of self-admon- 
ishment and self-criticism—and his tempta- 
tions were not as those of today. 

Every reader will admit his deficiency in 
thrift. So will I. And what of our chil- 
dren? Will they copy us? Will their 
thrift be “like Daddy’s?” 

It will at least be largely influenced by 
it. The thrift of the next generation is in 
the hands of the present. If our children 
are “out of hand” in their habits, whom 
have we to blame but ourselves? 

Remember this: The next generation 
will be subject to the same laws of econom- 
ics, the same rules of success, the same 
principles of happiness, as prevail today. 
Those principles are as unchanging as 


gravitation. A habit of thrift is one of 
the best possible characteristics we can 
mould into our children’s natures during 
their habit-forming years. Its value will 
be apparent throughout maturity, what- 
ever their lot, whether at the helm of large 
affairs or steering the course of a home. 

Thrift will be the basic principle in 
the economic life of our nation and its sys- 
tem of producing and exchanging com- 
modities. Thrift is always both of social 
and of individual advantage, where we are 
to grow. Each days finds us expanding 
both in breadth and in depth of our re- 
sources of enjoyment and our opportunities 
for service. 

I am not one who believes we Americans 
will ever accept that other philosophy of 
death that would teach us to consume what 
we have lest others take from us, rather 
than produce for themselves. 

But how shall we bring about habits of 
thrift? Is there any other way than by 
teaching, whether by direct precept or by 
the unconscious example of our own habits 
continually impressing itself on the recep- 
tive minds of the young ? 

“Like Daddy” expresses one of the most 
powerful social and economic forces 
there is. 
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TEACHING 


HONESTY THROUGHOUT THE COMMUNITY 


BY DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Director of the National Honesty Bureau 


in America are missionaries, you would 

smile. You think of the cashier or 
bank president whom you know as a fine 
man who sits behind a mahogany counter 
and gives you money in exchange for your 
check if you happen to have a deposit, but 
that he should be interested in human up- 
lift, except in an incidental way, may not 
have occurred to you. Did you know that 
more than thirty thousand series of talks 
were given in the schools last year by the 
bankers of America? And did you know 
that a larger number will be given this year, 
and still a larger number next year? These 
talks are nominally on banking, but they 
are really upon thrift, and self-sacrifice, 
and prudence, and above all, about Hon- 
esty. At least one of the talks is always 
upon the relation of character to business. 
The National Honesty Bureau has prepared 
some story-talks for these bankers, and if 
your bank president or cashier will write 
to the Bureau at 115 Broadway, New York, 
he may receive a set of these talks which 
he may freely use in your schools. 

My subject is Teaching Honesty Through- 
out the Community. The first way, and 
one of the best ways, by which you can 
encourage the teaching of Honesty in your 
community is to ask some of your best 
business men to go into the schools fur- 
nished with these stories from real life, and 
tell them to your children. What an influ- 
ence such talks, given by men whom the 
children honor, will have upon their char- 
acters! 

You will be interested to know that one 
of the most powerful organizations for 
the public good in this country, the Chau- 
tauquas of America, have become so much 
impressed with the necessity and impor- 
tance of teaching Honesty broadcast that 
they have agreed that this topic shall be 
one of the special features in every sum- 
mer program this year. In a single week 
the National Honesty Bureau distributed, 
at their request, material to more than 100 


L I should tell you that many bankers 


lecturers upon this subject. These Chau- 
tauqua men will talk this coming season to 
more than ten million people. 

You will be interested in another thing 
that the National Honesty Bureau is doing 
to help our communities to believe in Hon- 
esty. It has begun a series of State-wide 
campaigns—the first was in the State of 
New Hampshire—in behalf of Honesty- 
training. The plan is to have the endorse- 
ment of the Governor, the Legislature, if 
possible, and the leading citizens of the 
State, to work under the direction of the 
State Commissioner of Education, and to 
reach the school superintendents, the lead- 
ing business organizations, the women’s 
clubs and the parent-teacher organizations, 
so that Honesty will not only be taught in 
the schools, but in the newspapers, the 
churches, the cities and villages, and the 
homes. 

In your own town much might be done 
through some of the organizations that I 
have just mentioned. The Rotary and the 
Kiwanis Clubs believe in boys and they be- 
lieve in Honesty. Many of them are giving 
this campaign a day in their programs. We 
are asking every woman’s organization to 
do the same. We want such teaching done 
more definitely in the Sunday schools. We 
seek for it a place in the public schools 
everywhere. 

The Honesty Bureau is interested in mov- 
ing pictures. It believes in them. It does 
not intend to criticise them. The chief 
fault of the movies, in the opinion of the 
Director of the Honesty Bureau, is not that 
they teach crime—for they seldom do this 
nowadays—but that they often give false 
views of life. The emphasis is too often 
upon wealth, luxury and impossible stories 
of getting rich without labor or without 
much principle. These views lead to dis- 
content, to unrest, and sometimes to loss 
of moral fiber and of integrity, especially 
on the part of impressionable young peo- 
ple. There are at least two societies that 
publish lists of the better films. Civic or- 
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g.nizations and people who believe in bet- 
ter community life ought to subscribe for 
these current lists of films, and encourage 
the film-distributors to bring them to your 
own community. The National Honesty 
Bureau has been urged to supply special 
Honesty films of its own, but if this were 
done they would probably be of inferior 
value and interest. Mr. Will H. Hays has 
urged the Bureau, instead, to recommend 
the better scenarios, and to help him en- 
courage the writers and artists to treat sub- 
jects in which integrity is made to appear 


as heroic and fascinating, as it really is. 

No nation has ever been able to stand 
prosperity. But, it is fair to add, no nation 
that has fallen because of prosperity has 
ever had a universal democratic system of 
education. No nation has ever been able 
to outlive its own inward corruption, but 
no other nation has ever had its hand so 
thoroughly upon the coming generation. It 
costs $200 a year to educate the child, it 
costs $400 a year to support a criminal. 
If we educate the child well, we shall not 
have to support the criminal. 


Oo Se 


What Is Your Grade in Health? 


HIS is the day of the health examina- 
tion. Have you had yours? Per- 


haps not. Has son Robert had his? 
Perhaps so, at school. Also Mary has 
probably had her assets and _ liabilities 
checked up at the same headquarters. Fine! 
But what about the rest of the family and 
the faculty of that school, In fact, how 
about the members of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations? 
Have you made it a matter of individual 
responsibility to keep up your own highest 
achievement in health? Have you had 
an inventory made of your health assets 
and liabilities? Do you know what your 
“health chores” should be, and are you 
an insistent with yourself in their perform- 
ance as you are with your children? 
Three years ago last September a group 
of women, stirred by the revelations made 
by army statistics for men, by the results 
of the children’s year, and by a health pro- 
gram for women carried on under the War 
Department, determined to find where 
women stood concerning the health proposi- 
tion. This determination resulted in the 
forming of the Women’s Foundation for 
Health, a co-operative body drawn from 
the health activities of the leading women’s 
organizations of the country. A _ health 
examination, differing very materially from 
a disease-finding examination, was given 
to about four thousand women and girls 
who thought they were well, and the results 
were even more startling than had been 


anticipated. Approximately ten out of each 
hundred were positively healthy. About 
the same per cent. were actually ill and 
needed the care of a physician; while the 
remaining eighty per cent. were just “toler- 
ably well,” not any one of them up to her 
own normal strength, efficiency, or deriving 
her full share of satisfaction from her day’s 
work or social relationship. By far the 
larger majority of this group were where 
they were because of faulty health habits, 
lack of adjustment to home, work and com- 
munity, or through not suiting recreation 
to their needs. For the first time in her 
life each of these was brought up standing 
before her own health situation and saw 
that she was where she was because of 
her own want of individual responsibility 
in finding out her health assets and through 
them, as a capital, reducing her liabilities. 
It is around this limping, halting group 
of women that the Women’s Foundation 
for Health is centering its five-year pro- 
gram of positive health. As announced at 
the annual meeting in November, 1922, that 
program embraces the following points: 


Positive Viewpoint Toward Health Educa- 
tion. 

Universal Health Examination. 

Establishment of Foundation Research and 
Demonstration Centers By the Commu- 
nity Itself. 

Collection of Statistics on Women’s Health. 


Such a program, widespread as it is in 
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its appeal to all women, requires a widely 
democratic body for its interpretation, and 
the foundation comes as near to meeting 
that requirement as any now in existence 
among women. Five representatives are 
appointed from each of the co-operating 
organizations, who together with five at 
large, make up the House of Delegates. 
These elect a Board of Trustees who in 
turn appoint technical committees to work 
out plans to be executed by the staff. 
The group of women who originated the 
Foundation in 1919 had the vision not only 
to set up this organization, but to take 
immediate steps to make that organization 
function through a common interest. Con- 
sequently plans were made to issue a series 
of six pamphlets, interpretative of Positive 
Health and how to approach it. That 
series, the first publication of the Founda- 
tion, the American Medical Association, 


and the Bureau of Social Education of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, came off the press 
late in the summer and has already made 
an entering wedge in every State of the 
Union through one or more of the co- 
operative organizations. A staff was set up 
for the first time in July, and headquarters 
opened temporarily in Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. Permanent offices 
have now been established in the Penn 
Terminal Building, No. 370 West Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

The children of the Nation have already 
marched out in a magnificent effort to regis- 
ter 100% in health through their own daily 
habits. Can we, on our side, afford to be 
found napping? At least “we women folk” 
can register for health plus, through the 
co-operation of the Women’s Foundation 


for Health. 


Coe 


The Home or School Garden 


BY GEORGE A. BRENNAN 
Principal Von Vlissingen School 


ARDENS should not only be 
i; planted, but also well cared for. 

They can be located at school, if 
the grounds are large enough; at home. 
or if need be, in a vacant lot. After you 
have selected a place, clean it off well, and 
get ready for a garden. It should have a 
top dressing of fertilizer, from an inch to 
two inches thick. If the ground is hard 
clay, some ashes, sand or the stable chips 
used for bedding can be dug into the soil to 
make it light, though there is little nutri- 
tive value in it. It may be used with fer- 
tilizer, which should be from stables where 
they keep horses. Sandy soil should be 
treated with dairy fertilizer from cow 
barns, as it is better for a sandy soil. It 
is better to dig the garden in the fall, as the 
fertilizer will be worked better into the 
soil, and the soil loosened up for spring 
work, to be then spaded. Fresh fertilizer 
is better than none, but care must be taken 
that seeds or young plants are not burned 
by it. If it is fermenting and hot, spread 
it out to cool before digging it into the soil. 


Gardens, even if of large size, are better 
if spaded; if quite large, have them plowed. 
Use a spading fork whenever possible, and 
spade about six or eight inches in depth 
and about three or four inches wide. Turn 
it over carefully. putting the fertilizer at 
the bottom, then hit the upturned clod so 
that it breaks into very fine pieces. This 
is very important. After this is done, rake 
it carefully while it is yet damp, so as to 
have nice fine soil in which to plant your 
seeds. 

CARE OF GARDEN 

All of this preparatory work will not 
give you good crops unless the latter are 
properly cared for. Constant work is 
necessary. The soil must be constantly 
stirred to check evaporation. The moisture 
is constantly rising and forms small tubes 
through which it evaporates into the air. 
The top of the ground becomes parched 
and hard. Stirring the soil with weeder, 
rake or hoe breaks off and fills up these 
fine tubes and the water is retained in the 
ground. The top ground is made fine, 
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forming what is known as a dust mulch, 
which prevents the escape of moisture from 
the soil. 

This stirring of the soil should be done 
every few days, if possible, as it not only 
keeps the soil moist, which is the secret of 
“dry farming,” but also destroys the weeds 
which are the robbers that steal the nutri- 
ment of the soil. Keep the weeds out. Do 
not allow them to become several inches 
high. Get them out as soon as you can 
distinguish them. Have a good file and 
keep the edge of your hoe or weeder sharp. 
If plants are too close together in the rows 
consider the extra ones as weeds and root 
them out when a couple of inches high. 
This should always be done, so as to give 
the plants sufficient room and nourishment. 


WATERING 

if the season is very dry occasional 
watering should be given if it is prac- 
ticable. When watering, give a good soak- 
ing that will penetrate the ground and soak 
the roots. Such a soaking once a week is 
much better than a little every day which 
moistens the top of the ground, attracting 


the roots of the plant, and exposing them 
to the heat of the sun, which soon shrivels 
them up. 
MARKETING THE CROPS 

The crops can be gathered and disposed 
of by the pupils by selling them to parents 
and to the general public. Sometimes they 
can be sold to the grocery stores if a sur- 
plus is on hand. The selection of vege- 
tables for sale encourages judgment, and 
the selling process develops business 
acumen, with concrete examples of live 
business methods. It also teaches concen- 
tration and the art of presenting the vital 
points of a problem of salesmanship. The 
prices and amounts to be given should be 
based upon current market prices in neigh- 
borhood stores. The manner of putting up 
vegetables in the stores should be studied 
and followed. Also, the varieties of vege- 
tables most called for by customers. 

At this school the amounts earned by the 
pupils from such sales were: 


Onions Radishes Beets 
SP $353.26 $18.99 $95.46 
OO gna ie 321.48 31.43 


This was all done on ordinary city lots. 
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CANADA AND THE HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


we have such high regard, will catch up with the United States Parent-Teacher 


()« neighbor across the border with whom we live so pleasantly and for whom 


ations “if we don’t watch out.” 


In a recent report of an executive meeting of 


the Ontario Federation we find this paragraph: 


“It was decided that a letter be sent to British Columbia Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, asking their co-operation at the Easter convention in considering the forma- 


tion of a National Home and School organization. 


It was also decided that it be 





suggested to the British Columbia Parent-Teacher Associations that they communi- 
cate with the Western Provinces (Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba) asking their 
co-operation, and that the Ontario Federation will communicate with the Eastern Prov- 
inces (Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island) .” 

In the report of the Organizing Secretary we find this statement: “More and 
more we come in contact with interested audiences of men and women eager to find a 
way of educating public opinion for improved educational advantages for the home, 
the school, the community. More and more we find trustees and ministers co-operat- 
ing in this business of reasoning together about education and the problems of life. 
Then in the Home and School Associations we find a growing desire to settle down to 
a definite study of conditions as they are, in order that those conditions may be met 
intelligently. Our effort as an executive must be to provide inspiration and practical 
help to the individual clubs who must in turn co-operate, and either follow that leader- 


ship or let it be known wherein the executive can better assist the associations in their 
peculiar difficulties.” 
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Department of the National Education Association 
THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION d 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 4 
@ 
Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association y 
Y 
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educators of the various nations to 

agree upon principles and plans for 
the promotion of good-will and mutual un- 
derstanding, which are universal in their 
application and which can be adopted as a 
definite program to be carried out in the 
schools throughout the world. 

2. Date and place—The Conference will 
be held in San Francisco, Cal. It will 
open on June 28, 1923, and will close with 
a joint session with the National Education 
Association of the United States on July 
5. The Sixty-first Annual Convention of 
the National Education Association will be 
in Oakland-San Francisco, July 1-6. 

3. Auspices—The World Conference on 
Education is being held under the auspices 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

4. Delegates—Invitations have been is- 
sued to fifty different nations to send dele- 
gates. Each nation has been asked to send 
five official delegates, five alternates, and 
as many unofficial delegates as it wishes. 
If all nations respond there will be some 
500 delegates and alternates. There are 
also a thousand professors from foreign in- 
stitutions teaching in American colleges 
and universities and 15,000 foreign stu- 
dents, who are invited to sit with the dele- 
gations from their respective countries in 
the plenary sessions and to act as inter- 
preters. 

5. Plans for the Conference—The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association was in- 
structed by the Representative Assembly at 
Des Moines in 1921 to work out plans for 
this Conference in 1923. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Superintendent of Public 


| Lemomipry afford opportunity for 


Schools, Augusta, Maine, who is chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
working in co-operation with the President, 
Secretary, and other officers of the Asso- 
ciation, has been in charge of the plans, 
and will be responsible for seeing that they 
are properly carried out. President Owen 
has appointed a large advisory committee. 

6. Agenda—The World Conference is 
called to work out a program, rather than 
to approve one that has already been pre- 
pared. However, the Foreign Relations 
Committee is preparing tentative agenda, 
including a proposal for a world good- 
will day to be observed in all schools 
throughout the world. These agenda are 
being submitted to a large advisory com- 
mittee for suggestions. Supplemented by 
proposals from delegates from other coun- 
tries, they will form the basis of the delib- 
erations of the Conference. 

7. Among the speakers—President Wil- 
liam B. Owen, of the National Education 
Association, and President W. G. Cove, of 
the British National Association, who 
spoke at the Boston meeting last summer, 
are among speakers already arranged for. 

8. Special features—The great virtues 
which are common to civilized people 
everywhere and the contributions of the 
various nations to civilization will be 
visualized in a magnificent pageant, The 
Court of Service. One session will be 
devoted to a festival of folk songs 
and dances, given in native tongue and 
costume. 

9. Results expected—This Conference is 
called for the purpose of adopting definite 
objectives which can be put into practice 
immediately in the various educational sys- 
tems of the world. Every child in every 
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<-hool in every country should have his 
work modified as a result of its delibera- 
tions. It will afford abundant opportunity 
for assembling facts on the educational sit- 
uation in various countries, and for renew- 
ing old international friendships and for 
forming new ones, but its great mission 


will be a code of work designed to give the 
5,000,000 teachers of the world a definite 
program for the promotion of mutual 
good-will and understanding among all 
peoples. Arrangements will also be made 
at this Conference for future world con- 
ferences to be held at regular intervals. 


a Td 


HOME EDUCATION 


“The child’s first school is the family.”—FROEBEL. 


PETER’S GARDEN 


BY MRS. HENRY S. COLLINS 


beautiful flowers. It was the delight 


Pores mother had a garden of 


and joy of the whole neighborhood. © 


Little Peter loved it as much as anybody, 
but he caused his mother endless annoyance 
by picking half-opened buds, bruising 
delicate blossoms and breaking off foliage 
through his persistent handling and touch- 
ing of the plants, in spite of her admoni- 
tions to keep away from them. 

How to preserve her lovely flowers and 
yet satisfy Peter’s love of them was a 
problem to his mother, but a happy solu- 
tion was found in her decision that he 
should have a little garden of his own. 

Accordingly, then, at planting time, 
Peter’s mother told him of her plan, and 
to his delight she presented him with a 
miniature set of garden tools. He helped 
to dig up the earth in his allotted small 
space and was untiring in his efforts to 
make it smooth and fine. Peter accom- 
panied his mother on the trip to the seed 
store and reveled in the seed packets with 
their flowery illustrations, from which were 
finally selected seeds that would mature 
quickly and give an abundance of blossoms; 
such as nasturtiums, larkspur, poppies, 
marigold and phlox. 

With his mother’s help and careful guid- 
ance Peter planted the seeds and then began 
the watchful waiting for the first signs of 
plants in his very own garden. His mother 
taught him how to water it gently and one 
day showed him how to make a border 
around the garden of shells and small 


stones, which required careful matching 
and placing and occupied many happy 
hours. 

Great was Peter’s delight when the tiny 
plants began to appear and daily he re- 
ported the progress of their growth. 
“Mother, the poppies are poking through,” 
or “The larkspurs are ahead of all of 
them!” he told his mother. Peter kept all 
weeds out of his garden as his mother had 
taught him to do and watered it whenever 
necessary. After long weeks of care, buds 
began to appear on the plants and Peter 
and his mother speculated daily as to which 
one would blossom out first. By and by 
the tiny garden rivaled his mother’s larger 
one, with its mass of gay colors, and Peter’s 
joy was very great when his mother gave 
him a small pair of scissors and showed 
him how to cut the flowers carefully. He 
loved to gather a bouquet for her to use on 
the table, or to select an especially lovely 
flower for his father to wear in the button- 
hole of his coat. But he was happiest of 
all the day he gathered a beautiful bouquet 
of all the different kinds of flowers in his 
very own garden and carried it to his grand- 
mother for a birthday gift. And Peter’s 
mother was as happy as Peter himself, not 
merely because her flowers were no longer 
molested by small hands, but because her 
little Peter was learning so much about 
nature, was experiencing the joy of posses- 
sion and the still greater joy of sharing his 
posessions with others.—National Kinder- 
garten Association. 
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THE FOURTH ESSENTIAL—OBSERVATION LESSONS 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 








OW shall I im- 

plant originality 

and initiative in 
my child?” 
mother. 

“Heaven has attended 
to that,” I reply. “It is 
simply your province 
to care for and develop 
those gifts in the child. 
The good growing season for originality 
and initiative is between the ages of three 
and seven, and the mother takes her cue 
from the good forester, who attends to the 
direction the sapling takes, but leaves much 
to the soil and rain and sunshine, as well 
as to the nature of the tree itself.” 

It was Froebel’s conception of well-pro- 
portioned development that led him to at- 
tach the highest importance to the earliest 
years, when every mental process leaves its 
trace on soul or mind and forever after- 
wards exerts its influence on the life of the 
individual. For good or bad, the home 
educates. The school instructs. One of the 
great reforms for which the Parent-Teacher 
Association is working is that of limiting 
the responsibility of the school to its orig- 
inal and rightful function, to give sound 
instruction in essential branches of knowl- 
edge based on a substantial home course, 
instead of requiring it to fulfill the duties 
of both nursery and church and then de- 
nouncing it for not performing the miracle 
of successfully instructing vast herds of 
unteachable children in a multiplicity of 
subjects. 

The first and most important step in 
school reconstruction is the restoration of 
home teaching. If you are carefully teach- 
ing your young children for five minutes a 
day, you are doing more to give them a 
good education than the best college in the 
world can ever do. As the President of 
Princeton University has reminded us, the 
greatest advantage which may be obtained 
from a college education is the acquisition 


asks a 





of a disciplined mind. Yet every thoug)it- 
ful person recognizes the fact that disci- 
pline, “the treatment suited to a disciple 
or learner,” takes its root in the wise man- 
agement of the habit-forming period, the 
wonder-working period that reaches its 
highest altitude between the ages of three 
and seven. The best-intentioned school 
cannot form habits in children, for by the 
time they reach the schoolroom their hab- 
its are already made. 

“But surely we cannot teach anything 
worth while in only five minutes a day!” 
exclaim the mothers. Let us think about 
that. According to this plan, the four years 
between three and seven would assure the 
child one thousand periods of individual 
instruction, which is more than he is likely 
to receive in his entire school career. It 
is not the length of the lesson, but its regu- 
larity that counts; not the quantity of 
knowledge imparted, but the stimulus to 
mental exertion. Remember that the edu- 
cator is not a creator. He cannot implant 
faculties. He merely draws out the inborn 
endowments. Knowing that the mind, like 
the body, grows strong with suitable exer- 
cise, the wise teacher accustoms the child 
in the simplest possible way to using his 
mind to good purpose, instead of seeking 
to fill the head with facts as one would 
fill a sack with potatoes. 

Just how profitable these five-minute les- 
sons can be made depends greatly, like all 
else in life, on what has gone before. To 
get from them the most good, we must have 
the right setting of a well-ordered home, an 
uplifting atmosphere, and an_ obedient 
pupil who is learning daily to exert himself 
in consciously useful directions. More we 
need not ask, but can we in reason demand 
less? ‘Here I will tell you one of the 
secrets of dazzling success; the home in 
which the greatest strides can be made in 
successful teaching is the home in which 
the mother does her own housework, and 
the father works near enough to be on hand 
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for meals with the family. Children so 
unfortunate as to grow up in a household 
where the cook won’t be bothered with them 
in her kitchen, or where they only have a 
glimpse of father going or coming, are un- 
fairly handicapped. It is almost impos- 
sible for a rich man to give his children 
a good education. Little Lois, who lives in 
a two-room house on the banks of the Co- 
lumbia River, is one of the richest chil- 
dren in America, for the great outdoors 
has already filled her eager mind with the 
kind of knowledge that produces knowl- 
edge, and her tasks have made her at six 
an industrious, companionable _ little 
maiden, so quick to learn that she seizes 
upon lessons in a way that would shame 
many a high school pupil. She writes me 
letters that I would love to publish here, 
about her baby sister, and the robins and 
killdeers and ant-hills and rosebushes and 
the snail on the thorn. What a blessing it 
is that riches and poverty are only relative 
conditions and that opportunity is seldom 
denied to those equipped to profit by it! 

An indispensable part of early education 
consists of lessons that train the child to 
observe everything he sees. Observing 
things is much more than looking at them. 
We observe through taste, touch, smell, 
sound, temperature, muscular tension, as 
well as through the eye, and the clearness 
and fullness of our knowledge must depend 
upon the accuracy of the impressions re- 
ceived. As the mind gets its information 
solely through the gateways of the senses, 
it is evident that understanding and judg- 
ment will be in direct ratio to the percep- 
tions, just as the court’s verdict can be fair 
only after all the evidence has been faith- 
fully presented. That person has a good 
education, as far as the mind is concerned, 
who can see things exactly as they are and 
describe exactly what he sees. 

Observation is the, first step in language- 
vetting. We have human language today 
because our faraway ancestors observed 
closely, framing sound to represent the ob- 
ject, action or quality pictured in their 
minds. First came the idea, then the word 
'o fit the idea. Careful sense-training en- 
ables the child to have in part at least the 


wonderful experience of living through the 
development of spoken language. In the 
earliest stages of education, the child 
should learn not simply the word, but the 
thing for which the word is a symbol. A 
whole volume of encyclopedic information 
on mammals cannot equal in value the 
child’s own observation of the cow’s horns 
and hoofs, her grazing and cud-chewing, 
her uprisings and down-gettings, her jeal- 
ous care and feeding of the long-legged 
calf. Sentence-making comes very readily 
to the child so trained. 

Only imagine the amazing strides that 
science would make each generation if all, 
or even many, were trained to progress as 
far as observation and careful registration 
of facts could carry them. It would mean 
that students could begin their science work 
where they now leave off. For instance, I 
find students in a State normal school strug- 
gling with an experiment to determine the 
constituents of common sugar and making 
as much difficulty over it as if they were 
analyzing a sulphate. On the other hand, 
a little girl of eight in my school tells this 
story to her classmates: “My sister (aged 
eleven) took me to the kitchen and put 
some sugar in an old pan on the stove and 
let it boil and boil, and the water kept 
going off in steam and the sugar kept get- 
ting darker and darker until all the water 
was gone and all that was left in the pan 
was something black that sister says is car- 
bon and it has no sweet taste nor any 
taste.” Here follows a lively inquisition as 
to what became of the sweetness when the 
water was separated from the carbon, and 
why we have not been able to put water 
and carbon together and make sugar. One 
of the most valuable deductions to be made 
from this experiment is that the wisest and 
cleverest man always finds a limit to his 
wisdom and cleverness, which is a lesson 
that should be taught every child long be- 
fore he is sent to school. 

Again, in a high school I find big boys 
and girls examining the grasshopper and 
making notes of its head, joined body, three 
pairs of jointed legs and two pairs of 
wings. They watch carefully to see that 
breathing takes place; they place a bit of 
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grass before it and may be rewarded by 
seeing the tiny black jaws biting little 
pieces out* of the grass. Its quickness at 
jumping away when we try to catch it leads 
them to conclude that it sees in more direc- 
tions than one. Finally, they have satisfied 
themselves that the creature 

breathes, feeds, and has sensation. 

Now this all sounds silly enough as a 
lesson for young men and women, yet it is 
not silly, and the school cannot do other- 
wise than attempt observation lessons if 
such training has been neglected in the 
home. Do you now see what I mean by 
my oft-repeated assertion, that five-minute 
daily lessons introduced to conform with 
the child’s natural development would 
shorten the school course safely and profit- 
ably by several years? Do you remember 
your own struggles with geometry, and how 
you confused “difference of direction” with 
the length of the lines? You will save 
your own child from such confusion by 
making him notice the way in which 
branches spring from the tree-trunk, and 
having him hold his arm from his body 
at the approximate angle which a certain 
limb makes with the trunk. 

Here, then, is the conclusion upon which 
we may base our instructions: True knowl- 
edge is the fruit of personal experience; it 
is a mistake to furnish the child with theo- 
ries not based on actual familiar facts; his 
deductions should grow out of a vast accu- 
mulation of information gained by observa- 
tion and experiment and he should not be 
called upon for analysis until long and va- 
ried experimentation and discovery have 
brought familiarity with the materials of 
everyday life. On such a foundation the 
good school can build to rare heights. 

The material for observation lessons 
should be furnished, as far as possible, by 
the child, and by his immediate surround- 
ings. Lightning, clouds, vapor, dew, hail, 
rain, water, ice, mildew, rust, all may be 
had at a very low cost. Sticks and stones, 
sand, clouds, sunsets, sparrows, are com- 
monplace enough to our jaded eyes, but 
they are fresh and wonderful to the child, 
and he should be helped to see the wonder 
in them. 


moves, 


Have the child observe the object by 1s 
many of the five senses as is practical, 
Find its name. Let him give his own de- 
scription of the object in answer to sim- 
ple questions. Lead him to compare the 
object with more familiar objects. Then 
give him a little suitable additional infor- 
mation, starting from the information lhe 
has gathered wherever possible by seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, or feeling. Teach 
him a suitable proverb, maxim, or a pas- 
sage from a poem illustrating the thoughts 
or discoveries of others in relation to the 
object. 

Even when a child can tell you with 
glibness what he has learned about objects, 
this is not sure evidence that he really 
understands. From the very first, discour- 
age the practice of using words that are 
not understood. 

Do not allow the printed page to come 
between the children and the world about 
them. Ask yourself each morning: What 
bookless lessons can I teach today? Send 
the child to look at the sky and tell you 
whether it is clear or cloudy; whether the 
sun is high or low in the sky. Send him 
to look at the thermometer and report as 
to the height of the mercury. If he can- 
not yet read the figures, mark plainly 
“Summer Heat” and have him note whether 
the mercury is above or below this point. 

After sunset, watch the western sky until 
you discover with the child the glow of 
the evening star. Night after night watch 
the eastern horizon for a certain star and, if 
the child is six or older, have him note 
whether this star rises at the same time 
each night. Only after it has become a 
fixed practice to watch and try to deter- 
mine the moment of rising, will it be worth 
while to tell him that it really makes an 
appearance four minutes earlier eack: night 
than the night before. As the child gets 
older he will eagerly reckon what this 
amounts to weekly, fortnightly, monthly, 
and at last realize that, so marvelously is 
time divided that the star will rise a year 
from today on the precise moment it rises 
today! There is no better introduction to 
the science of astronomy than this practice 
of taking possession of one’s own star and 
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following it throughout the year. Indeed, 
there is no better introduction to the Bible 
than the daily reading of the heavens. 
Never shall I forget a certain star and 
the rare glimpse it gave me of a human 
soul. The star hung above Mt. Marcy in 
the early night, twinkling red and green 
and steel-blue. It had the whole heavens 
and the earth to itself, for no other light 
shone over the wilderness. By the kitchen 
table sat the Syriac tin-peddler reading his 
Bible, and as I longed to know what he 
would think of the star, I called him to look 
at it. After a long, wondering look the 
man made the sign of the Cross and began 
to chant the eighth Psalm in his own 
broken English version, to my mind finer 
even than ours. “When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the Son of Man that thou visitest him? 
Q Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth!” 

Watch for the birds. Encourage the chil- 
dren to note their manner of moving about 
on the ground, some of them hopping, some 
running, some having a dignified gait, like 
the crow and the hen. Have the children 
imitate the bird’s little mannerisms. Do 
you realize how much is to be learned from 
observing a common Anglo-American spar- 
row? Its color, form, size, food, nest, hab- 
its, all so easily noted, give a standard for 
comparison with other birds. Make a 
study of the chicken—feathers, beak, eyes, 
ears, legs, feet, voice, manners. See how 
much you can teach the child firsthand 
about a hen’s egg. 

By the time you read this article the 
frogs and toads will be setting up their 
spring chorus by the wayside pools. If you 


do not know a toad from a frog by sight, 
get a book and learn the differences, so 
that your children will not need to learn 
such a thing from a book. Learn also how 
to distinguish frogs’ eggs from toads’ eggs. 
Let the children bring home these eggs and 
keep them in not too warm a place and 
with a large water-surface exposed to the 
air. Watch the changes from day to day 
until the eggs have become tadpoles 
and then little frogs or toads. Keep them 
in a good supply of pond water and a 
little mud and a few green growing 
plants 

The garden is the most important part 
of our summer curriculum. Each child 
should be doing the work in a small way 
that the parents are doing in a large way. 
He should have his own little plot, if no 
more than two feet square, and he should 
help occasionally in the big garden, if only 
to learn that real happiness comes from 
what we give rather than what we receive. 

These suggestions, combining lessons for 
one and all of the five senses, might well 
be prolonged for a thousand pages, but 
there is no need. When you begin to teach 
observation lessons, the child himself car- 
ries you along to new lessons, and you need 
no other guide. For your own information 
you will do well to have illustrated books 
on flowers, trees, birds, insects, stars, quad- 
rupeds, reptiles, and so on. You might like 
to subscribe for a sky-map that will guide 
you from month to month. But such in- © 
formation, let me emphasize, is for your- 
self, not for the children, who should work 
from the object to the book, not from the 
book to the object. 

I shall be glad to send mothers model 
lessons in observation for children between 
three and eight or ten. Send ten cents. 


5 Se 








“I am aware, 
As I go commonly sweeping the stair, 
Doing my part of the every-day care— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of the glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns.” 


—Angela Morgan. 
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“To be alive in such an age! 
To live to it! 
To give to it! 
Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 
And link thy hope to humankind; 
Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Think hugely of thy brother’s need. 
And what thy woe and what thy weal, 
Look to the work the times reveal! 
Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 
Crave but to have in it a part, 
Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 
To be alive in such an age!” 
HE twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
come and gone, and to many of its mem- 
bers have come new opportunities for 
service and a wider vision of their work, 
especially in its relation to other great 
movements. Those who have attended this 
gathering of the lovers and friends of chil- 
dren will find within themselves the re- 
sponse to Angela Morgan’s clarion call, 
and while thinking ever of their brother’s 
need at home, will reach out to touch the 
world-thought and to share in the work 
the times reveal. 

Two conferences of more than national 
interest and importance offer the education 
which comes from contact with world- 
wide experience, within the next three 
months. The first will be in the East, at 
the National Capital, when the National 
Conference of Social Work will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary with a brilliant pro- 
gram, which includes the most noted au- 
thorities in the country, who will consider 
health, industry, law and government, the 
church, the home, the school and public 
opinion, in their relations to social welfare. 

The second, of equal importance to 
workers for child-welfare, is the World 
Conference on Education, to be held in 
San Francisco early in July, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association, when delegates 
from every land will meet to study the 
needs of childhood and to base on the ex- 
perience of the world, new plans for the 


development of the coming generations of 
citizens in every nation under the sun. 
Those among us who can set aside the time 
to attend either of these great conventions 
will receive a rich reward in the knowledge 
and inspiration they cannot fail to give, 
and in the renewed certainty that in service 
to others we find the way to the true broth- 
erhood of man. 


“Movinc Pictures FORWARD” 


In regard to motion pictures, the general 
public seems to fall into four classes 
those who think all “movies” are bad; 
those who think any movie is good enough; 
those who are bored by them and are ut- 
terly indifferent to their importance as pub- 
lic amusement or as a social factor; and 
those who enjoy the good ones, recognize 
their potency in civic life, and therefore 
deplore the bad ones and rejoice when in 
spite of failures and blunders and low 
standards, above the great mass of the or- 
dinary and the sub-ordinary are rising more 
and more frequently those which demon- 
strate that the industry is developing the 
art on which alone it can find a firm foun- 
dation for the future. 

Within the past month, two pictures have 
been released which set a standard of com- 
parison demonstrating the difference be- 
tween gold and gilding, and to which the 
practical support of all who are construc- 
tive critics should be liberally given. 

“The Famous Mrs. Fair,” the screen ver- 
sion of the well-known play of that name, 
reaches the high-water mark for plays of 
its type. A most beautiful picture, admir- 
ably acted, it is strong, true, direct in its 
appeal, and profoundly moving because of 
its intense humanity and its application to 
the yesterday, today and tomorrow of 
American life. The home, the mother’s 
place in it, its stability as an essential of 
modern social well-being, the personal 
effort required to meet its demands, and the 
cost of the neglect of the profession of 
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arenthood—these are the fundamentals of 
a tense and vivid drama which is only 
saved from becoming a tragedy by the 
triumph of high ideals. Mr. Niblo and 
the Mayer Production Company have 
moved the “movies” forward. 

In “The Covered Wagon” we believe the 
producers of better films have reached their 
furthest outpost. Mr. Jesse Lasky desired 
to see what response there would be to an 
American picture, not of the great national 
heroes, but of the spirit which produced 
them and made their deeds possible, and 
after long search for the means of express- 
ing it, he chose the pioneers who carried 
the boundary of our country from the At- 
lantic slope to the Pacific Ocean, and whose 
indomitable faith and courage are typical 


of the best that is in our race. This great 
pageant of progress, with its incidents of 
love and hate, of birth and death, of 
strength and weakness and of the final tri- 
umph of man over the forces of nature, 
moves westward, and we follow it with 
thrills and smiles and tears. We journey 
with it and its hopes and fears are our 
own; we come away from it with an over- 
whelming sense of the loyalty due to such 
forerunners, and of the greatness of heart 
and mind and soul which our America de- 
mands, and which her sons and daughters 
cannot withhold from her. 

Our children, our homes, our nation, 
must and will be the better because of the 
teaching of these two heralds of better 
things to come. 
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ps Help children in their moral development without letting them see it, that 0 
Ds they may have the illusion of acting alone. 0 
; Talk to them of an imaginary ladder whose summit is perfection and on : 
5 which they must climb at least one rung each day. % 
‘] 
% Find out their exact needs—do not put their coats on them when you are x0 
a cold, but when they are cold and when it is cold weather. % 
8 Be frank and loyal. Reproach them scarcely at all when they confess of % 
% their own accord; even praise them for it. ® 
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o% Betray no weakness. Be infinitely tender and infinitely firm. 
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5 Make use of their very faults for correcting them. . 
% Never be their servant. Be their aid, their friend, their mother. % 
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s| I have known mothers who loved their sons so blindly that they would have : 
3) been guilty of any cowardice for their sake. % 
(a3 
| Respect their growing personality, separate their small lives from yours. % 
bs Young and old should not live alike. But do not let them encroach; % 
DS each member of the family should remain in his place. : 
S| , * 
% Help them to develop; do not keep them children and weak for the satis- iS 
% faction of dominating. : 
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& They should be kind toward all, but especially toward the less fortunate— % 
more polite, more deferential, more indulgent and more tactful. % 
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% Do not keep them too confined, let them see the vast world; they must have a cs 
% chance to compare, even to run risks; prepare them against the day % 
m when they must leave you. % 
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BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


Dr. William Byron Forbush has just issued 
through the National Honesty Bureau “The Hon- 
esty Book; A Handbook for Teachers, Parents, 
and Other Friends of Children.” For this prelim- 
inary edition, address Dr. Forbush at 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. Every teacher and parent 
should read this book. 

From the Extension Division of the University 
of North Carolina comes Extension Bulletin, Vol. 
Il, No. 4, called “Town Studies: A Program for 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, State 
League of Women Voters, and State Parent- 
Teacher Associations.” It is full of worthwhile 
suggestions for program committees. Price 50c. 
From the same agency comes a revised edition 
of “The Parent-Teacher Association: A Handbook 
for North Carolina.” Price 10c. Both books may 
be secured from the University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

In the February issue of the Foundation Forum, 
1028 Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y., is an 
interesting article on “Fundamentals in Child 
Care,” by J. Prentice Murphy, of Philadelphia. 

In the February issue of “The Canadian Child” 
is a most illuminating article on “Art for School 
Children: A Progressive Move Made by a To- 
ronto Home and School Club,” which will be of 
especial interest to teachers of art and to Parent- 
Teacher Association members. 

From the Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C., comes Bulletin No. 
VIII, which contains “Six Safety Lessons” sub- 
mitted in the 1921 National Safety Lesson Con- 
test. The book includes a “Safety Lesson in Con- 
nection with Civics,” “A Seventh Grade Safety 
Lesson,” “Teaching Safety to Eighth Grade Boys,” 
“Safety Lesson for Second Grade Pupils,” “A 
Rural School Safety Lesson,” “A Project Lesson 
for the Fourth Grade,” and “Three Safety Es- 
says,” all of which will be valuable to P.-T. A. 
workers. 

The Children’s Bureau has just issued a most 
interesting report on “The Nutrition and Care 
of Children in a Mountain County of Kentucky,” 
Bureau Publication No. 110. May be secured at 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The United States Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., has 
Bulletin No. 32, 1922, on “A Program of Educa- 
tion in Accident Prevention, with Methods and 
Results,” which will be of interest to P.-T. A. 
workers. 

Any association planning to take up subjects 
in connection with health will find especially help- 
ful “Circular to School Nurses, No. 1,” issued by 
the Division of Physical Education and School 
Hygiene, of the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

There has just been issued the first number 
of a four-page magazine called “Clean Life,” 
edited by Lucy Page Gaston. If you have not 
seen a copy, send to Chicago for one. It is “Pub- 
lished to Safeguard Youth.” 

A most excellent little booklet, “Social Service 
for P.-T. A. in Missouri,” has just been received 
from Bessie A. Clanahan, Chairman of Social Serv- 


ice for the Missouri Branch. From the Fourt! 
District of the California Branch comes “Program 
Helps and Suggestions.” Both will be helpful to 
program committees. 

In the February issue of “The Playground” 
(25c.), 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is 
an article by one of our National Committee 
Chairmen, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, on “Physical 
Fitness for America,” which should be read by 
all who favor universal physical education. In 
this connection, the State of Ohio has issued an 
interesting little folder headed “25% to 30% Re- 
jected in Draft in Ohio. Ohio Youth Needs Im- 
proved Physical Education Conditions.” 

Perhaps the best book received in a long time 
is Angelo Patri’s “Child Training,” issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York City. The price is 
$2.00. The chapters are short and the language 
so charming that all who read it will not only 
receive much valuable help in training their chil- 
dren, but will have a most delightful time while 
reading. 

The Illinois Council of P.-T. A. has a most 
attractive booklet, “The School Beautiful,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Benjamin Bachrach and containing 
“Suggestions for Bringing Beauty to the School.” 

A most excellent book for girls has just been 
issued by the Thos, Y. Crowell Co., of New York, 
called “Lives of Girls Who Became Famous,” by 
Sarah K. Bolton. It is a book published some 
years ago, but now entirely revised and reset and 
brought up-to-date. There are now 25 names in 
the list, Jenny Lind, Jane Addams, Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others having been added. 

In the January issue of the Union Signal ap- 
pears the slogan which has been suggested for 
the Americanization Department of the W. C. 
T. U. for this year. “Hats Off to the Past, Coats 
Off to the Future.” Would this not be an appro- 
priate slogan for every P.-T. A. worker for this 
new administration? 

From the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., comes “Suggestions for a Program for 
Health Teaching in the Elementary Schools,” 
Health Education No. 10, full of valuable help for 
program committees. Along the same line is “A 
School Health Program for Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Women’s Clubs,” by Grace T. Hallock 
and issued by the Child Health Organization of 
America, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The illustrations are excellent in both 

From Delaware, Series III, No. 5, issued by 
the Delaware State P.-T. A., entitled “Agencies 
Which Educate the Child in a Rural Community, 
v. The Industries of the Community.” The ac- 
companying Pictorial Leaflet is unusually good. 

“Suggestions for Programs” from Michigan 
State Branch and “Programs” from Missouri State 
Branch are both excellent. It is interesting to 
note how many States have this year issued book- 
lets on program helps for the State locals, every 
one of them being admirable. 

It would be most valuable if each State Presi- 
dent would send to the National Office an account 
of the various P.-T. A. Courses for Parents or 
— which will this year be given in her 
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(he following “Creed for Mothers” is being dis- 
tributed by the American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


A CREED FOR MOTHERS 


| believe in little children as the most precious 
gilt of heaven to earth. 

| believe they have immortal souls created in 
the image of God. 

| believe that in every child there are infinite 
possibilities for good or evil, and that the kind of 
influences with which we surround their early 
childhood largely determines their future char- 
acter. 

| believe in play as the child’s normal effort to 
understand himself through free self-expression. 

| believe, too, in the work suitable to childhood, 
and that the joy in doing such work should come 
to the child largely from the doing of it WELL. 

I believe in wisely directing, rather than stifling, 
activity. 

I believe in inspiring the child to choose the 
sood, the true, and the beautiful, and to con- 
tribute to the happiness of others by word and 
deed and gift. 

I believe that in all these things my example 
counts for more than my precept. 

| believe in cultivating the intellect and the 
will, but I believe, too, in soul culture, and that 


out of this cultivation comes the more abundant 
life, bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit—kind- 
ness, gentleness, joy, peace, truth, hope, faith, 
love, reverence for God, respect for age, considera- 
tion for each other and thoughtfulness for all of 
God’s lowly creatures. 

I believe that the calling of motherhood is the 
holiest and should be the happiest of all earth’s 
tasks. 

Since to this work, Father, thou hast called me, 
help me to give to it all that thou hast given me 
of insight and wisdom and strength and love and 
gentleness and patience and forgiveness. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS PINS 


The pins for members of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations are 
now ready and may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Office at 50c. for the rolled gold, or $2.00 
for the solid gold, both with safety catches. Y7nen 
single pins are shipped, an additional charge of 
5c. is made for packing. 

The committee has been working for a long 
time on these pins and many consider the design 
unusually attractive. The tree which was chosen 
for the emblem is interpreted as follows: The 
Main Trunk of the tree signifies the National 
Organization, the Main Branches, the State organi- 
zations, the smaller Branches, the Local groups, 
and the Leaves the individual members. 


Oe Se 


NEWS OF THE STATES 


ALABAMA 

The Montgomery Council of Mothers’ Circles 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has just had its 
annual election of officers, and Mrs. W. 5. Elliott 
was re-elected president. 

At this meeting on March 1, marking the end 
of the first year of this organization, a resumé of 
the work done was given by its president. 

We wrote the CuiLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE about 
our having a Better Baby Week here last spring 
and of the splendid co-operation received on every 
side and of the good accomplished. 

In the fall we had a Baby Show and Harvest 
Festival, the proceeds of which were divided 
among the affiliated clubs to assist them in their 
work. 

A Parent-Teacher Association has been organ- 
ized in our High School. 

Two County School Associations have left our 
Council, as a Council has been formed of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the schools in 
Montgomery County. 

Through our Council, help was given the lunch 
rooms in the schools in the factory section of 
our town. 

When we celebrated Founders’ Day on February 
17 we had as our guests Mrs. John Lewis Under- 
wood, Alabama State President, and Mrs. Winni- 
fred Carberry, National Field Secretary, both of 
whom gave inspiring talks. 

We feel this isn’t so bad for a start, but hope 
to broaden our field of endeavor and make our 
Council a medium for good and for progress in 


I ity. 
me Commun'Y: CALIFORNIA 

President Mrs. Ewing and Vice-President Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford reported a most successful P.-T. A. 


symposium at the last State School Superintend- 
ents’ Convention held in Oakland. Six of the 
most prominent superintendents of the State took 
part and for an hour told of the merits of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in their respective 
communities. It was a wonderful demonstration, 
and the recognition and enthusiasm shown will 
surely be reflected throughout the State. Among 
the prominent superintendents of schools who 
spoke of the benefits derived from the P.-T. A. 
in their cities were the following: Fred M. 
Hunter, of Oakland; Jerome O. Cross, Santa Rosa; 
W. H. Johnson, San Diego; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Los Angeles; Walter Bachrodt, San José; Law- 
rence Chenoweth, Bakersfield. A resolution com- 
mending the work of the P.-T. A. was unanimously 
adopted. Mrs. Ewing addressed the assembly at 
the Merced County Institute at Los Banos, and 
made her official visits to the First, Fourth, Fifth, 
Ninth, Tenth and Twelfth Districts. 

Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has made a definite appeal to the 
State organization to take an active interest in 
the State School for the Blind. As this blind 
school is in Berkeley, the Second District Congress 
of Mothers—Mrs. Marston, President—has ap- 
pointed several committees to visit the school 
every month. These committees are urged to 
become better acquainted with the needs of the 
school, and work for better conditions for the 
blind. As a result of this committee work the 
Oakland Federation purchased a set of maps, 
costing $125, as no maps had been provided for 
the school. 

’ A meeting of the State Executive Board was 
held in Los Angeles. The reports given at this 
meeting showed a remarkable progress in all dis- 
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tricts. Many thousands of baskets of food and 
considerable money were distributed to needy fami- 
lies during the holiday season. Many scholarships 
have been awarded to worthy students for this 
term. Los Angeles maintains two scholarships in 
the high schools every year. Pasadena Federa- 
tion contributed $500 to the High School Scholar- 
ship Fund. Oakland Federation donated $300 
toward this fund; they also have an annual loan 
fund of $150 for the Grammar Schools. The 
Tenth District conducts penny drives for scholar- 
ships, thereby raising thousands of dollars a year. 

Many Federations are raising vacation funds 
for needy children who cannot afford a necessary 
vacation in the mountains for their health. In 
some communities each club is trying to send at 
least one child to the mountains for two weeks 
this summer, paying all expenses. Oakland Fed- 
eration has inaugurated a new plan for furnishing 
classes especially for crippled children, and also 
home teachers for such crippled children as can- 
not attend the classes. One hundred and twenty 
children have already been located who are to 
receive such instruction. 

San Francisco Federation is included in the 
Community Chest benefits, the drive for which has 
just been completed in its district, and will receive 
therefrom $1000 annually for their Child-Welfare 
work. 

Practically every Federation in the State has 
sponsored mid-day lunches in the schools, the Fed- 
erations furnishing the meals for the under-nour- 
ished children who cannot afford to pay for them. 
Los Angeles has sponsored a new plan whereby 
every school child in that city will have two meals 
a day if under-nourished, and if they do not fall 
within the classification of charity cases, which 
latter are cared for by the County Board of Super- 
visors. This plan was originated by and installed 
entirely through the efforts of the Los Angeles 
Federation. Los Angeles High School Association 
is encouraging and assisting the students in pro- 
ducing their own motion pictures. Scenario con- 
tests are held—the prize-winner being produced. 

Mrs. Henry G. Tardy, State Chairman of Found- 
ers’ Day, sent out Child-Welfare leaflets to every 
club, urging them to observe the national birth- 
day, February 17. Last year California contrib- 
uted $900 to the National as a birthday gift. 
Enthusiasm shown this year predicted an even 
larger gift. 

Mrs. W. B. Stanton, State Chairman of Ex- 
hibits, and also member of the Advisory Board 
(State), has had encouraging responses on posters 
and exhibits of the P.-T. A. work for the State 
convention which is to be held in Stockton in 
May. The State Executive Board will award prizes 
for the best posters submitted. 

District Chairmen of Departments are calling 
conferences of local and Federation chairmen, 
which have proven very helpful in our depart- 
ment work, systematizing it considerably. 

Many fathers are coming into the organizations 
all over the State, intense interest being shown, 
even in some instances to the extent of establishing 
distinct sections for fathers. 

The first Pre-School Age Mothers’ Study Circle 
was organized in Oakland, of this State. Mrs. 
Lloyd Stetson, having heard of such circles in other 


States, became interested, and called together a 
few friends and neighbors to discuss plans for 


organization. This circle is to affiliate with the 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers. 


GEORGIA 


Home Epucation CHAIRMAN WRITES PLAn- 

Mrs. J. C. Langdon, of the Woodbury P.-T. \., 
the largest in the State, and State Chairman of 
Home Education, writes: “We have organized a 
reading circle with eight members and decided 
upon Reading Course No. 6. Thirty Books of 
Great Fiction, because we could get several of the 
books in our own and club libraries. We all 
liked the Course No. 3 for parents, also Course 
No. 21. Twenty Good Books for Parents, as 
they present the newer lines of thought concerning 
the child, and we are considering taking two 
courses at one time. 

I am also writing the State Superintendent 
asking his advice and co-operation in getting 
Georgia to establish a new service in our State 
Library, which may provide the books of the 16 
different courses for home reading. Other States 
have done this. Why not ours? 

Our Reading Circle is meeting Saturday in 
order that our Rural Teachers may meet with us. 
We need these specific reading courses put in 
every High School in Georgia. Let these Reading 
Circles, when organized, make their aim “A Bet- 
ter Library,” and let our socials and entertain- 
ments be given always with that aim and the 
proceeds used to buy books for our own school 
libraries, but let the books be those required in 
these 16 reading courses. 

Mrs. J. Phil Campbell, Director of the Health 
Department of the Georgia P.-T. A., announces 
co-operation with other organizations in the Health 
Council for a campaign of education on health. 
Baxter Street P.-T. A. recently sponsored a health 
play for the benefit of the demonstration agents. 
This play was put out by the children and was 
again presented at the Eighth District Confer- 
ence, P..T. A. Three years ago the pupils of 
this school were found to be 50 per cent under 
weight. Miss Mathews states there are now not 
more than 13 out of 42 under weight and they not 
more than 7 per cent, showing the result of health 
and nutrition work in the school. 


Gtiynn P.-T. A. Breaks Recorp 


Mrs. A. L. Sterne, President of the Glynn P.-T. 
A. of Brunswick, recently wrote the State Presi- 
dent, “I am so proud of my last meeting, the 
third since my term began, that I just must tell 
you of it. We had an attendance of 147, and you 
will know just how proud I feel when I tell you 
that the largest attendance heretofore, when we 
had a bond issue parade, was 75. We are having 
splendid co-operation from our teachers and now 
have 200 members.” 

The feature of the meeting was an address by 
the County Health Officer, Dr. R. L. DeSaussure, 
on “Community Spirit and Preventive Medicine.” 
He stressed the common bond of all the children 
of Brunswick. He said the clinic for children 
had done valiant service and caused more favor- 
able comment outside the city, even as far as 
Michigan, than any other local institution. He 
begged for a continuance of the clinic, calling 
attention to the fact that 109 children had had 
adenoid and tonsil operations and 225 had had 
their teeth treated. 
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(he question of school gardens was discussed 
and plans will be made to that end in the near 
future. 

Donations of home-made candy were requested, 
which will be sold for the Rest Room fund. 

Nineteen new members were enrolled and $5.00 
given to the Y. W. C. A. 

THRIFT 

The Eighth District Conference enjoyed an 
interesting round-table discussion of thrift. The 
Association had given a bazaar, nothing costing 
over 50 cents, realizing $120.00. Another had a 
meeting at which members were requested to 
wear made-over clothes, and bring economical re- 
ceipts. The Baxter Street P.-T. A. started Thrift 
Gardens two years ago. Last spring they had 
children raising 75 gardens, specializing in beans. 
The gardens are 8 by 15 and 20 by 30 feet, ac- 
cording to the child’s age. From $1.00 to $20.00 
per garden was realized from the sale of the beans. 
Three sets of books were given by the P.-T. A. 
as prizes. This year they have begun 110 gar- 
dens, and it is hoped that a curb market will help 
solve the problem of marketing. 

The Hawkinsville Hi-Way, published bi-weekly 
by the English classes of the Hawkinsville High 
School, carries some very interesting items rela- 
tive to activities of the school and the P.-T. A. 
Definite work in beautifying grounds and securing 
scholarships is reported and plans outlined for a 
clinic to be held February 16, sponsored by the 
P..T. A. and conducted by Dr. M. M. Stapler, of 
Mason, and mental tests given February 5. A 
pertinent article, “Why the P.-T. A.?” answers its 
own question very effectually. 

ALEXANDER No. 2 oF MAcon BREAKS 
ATTENDANCE REcorD 

One hundred and twenty were present. This 
breaks the record for attendance at Alexander 
No. 2 of Macon and, as far as statistics are ob- 
tainable, is the largest number ever present at a 
regular P.-T. A. meeting in the city. 

The Membership Committee is composed of one 

mother from each grade who personally sees to it 
that the mother of every child in her child’s grade 
is notified, those that haven’t ‘phones being sent 
notes. To the efforts of these grade mothers we 
owe the tremendously large meeting. 
_The program featured Armistice Day and the 
School Journal, “The Alexandrian,” was read. 
Light refreshments were served, the members of 
the Association whose birthdays come in Novem- 
ber being asked to serve at this meeting. Thx 
success of this Association is probably due to 
this very thing, the real heartfelt interest of each 
member in every other. A person’s birthday is 
so peculiarly his own interest that one never fails 
to respond to the subtle flattery contained in the 
remembrance of it by another. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Macon are 
co-operating with the Federated clubs of Macon 
r* . citizenship program during the month of 

pril. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the South 
Macon School held an Easter egg hunt. Tickets 
had been sold and a neat sum was realized. 
A novel arrangement was made for the hunt— 
it was given in two sections. First the little 
children, from grade 1 to grade 5, hunted the 
hidden eggs. Then another lot was concealed 
and the older children hunted. 


KANSAS 

The Kansas Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held 
their Annual Convention at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
March 21, 22 and 23. 

The meeting opened with a program of music 
and welcoming addresses, followed by a reception 
to the State Officers and Delegates on Wednesday 
evening, March 21, in the Senior High School 
Auditorium. The Pittsburg Local Council of Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations were the hostesses. 

On Thursday morning the Convention proper 
began, at which time J. F. Bender, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburg Public Schools, gave the principal 
address of the morning session, entitled “The Un- 
graded Room,” or, as it is called by some, “The 
Opportunity School,” for slow or deficient chil- 
dren. 

Thursday afternoon Miss Alice K. McFarland, 
head of The Industrial Women in Kansas, told 
us many interesting facts and statistics connected 
with “Children in Industry.” 

On Friday morning the 23d the State Officers 
and Delegates were welcomed to the State Teach- 
ers College by President W. A. Brandenburg of 
the college, who gave a splendid address to the 
assembled visitors, impressing all who heard him 
by his wonderful depth of thought on the spiritual 
side of Education. 

Prof. W. S. Heusner, Superintendent of the Sa- 
lina Schools, also addressed the Convention, telling 
of the Religious Weekday Education introduced 
into the public schools of Salina, Kansas, and 
being tried out this year for the first time. 

The feature of the closing session of the Con- 
vention on Friday afternoon was the talk given 
to the Kansas State P.-T. A., full of homely phi- 
losophy and love, on “The Kind of a P.-T. A. We 
Would Like to Be,” delivered by Dean Hattie 
Moore Mitchell, of the State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg. Dean Mitchell is an inspiration to all 
who have had the pleasure of hearing her. 

Reports from the State Officers, District Officers 
and State Chairmen were very encouraging. The 
Membership Committee reported that the Kansas 
Branch had up to date 11,489 members that were 
federated with the State and National Associations, 
showing a growth of almost 3000 in less than a 
year, which was very gratifying, as an effort had 
been made to extend the membership to the 
farthest corner of the State. Every District of 
the eight in our State is fully organized, with 
chairmen and officers, and much good work is ex- 
pected for next year. Delegates to the National 
Convention were elected and this year Kansas is 
planning to send its State President and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and at least four other dele- 
gates, to Louisville. 

NorTEs 

There were many beautiful and artistic cour- 
tesies extended to the Delegates and visitors at 
the Pittsburg Convention by the citizens and 
school officials of that city. 

The music at the sessions was furnished by 
the Music Department of the Pittsburg Public 
Schools, and consisted of orchestra and chorus 
work that was a splendid advertisement for the 
high class of musical talent developed in their 
schools. One of the grade schools entertained us 
with an operetta, entitled “Betsy Ross,” that was 
especially delightful. Thursday evening the pro- 
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tricts. Many thousands of baskets of food and 
considerable money were distributed to needy fami- 
lies during the holiday season. Many scholarships 
have been awarded to worthy students for this 
term. Los Angeles maintains two scholarships in 
the high schools every year. Pasadena Federa- 
tion contributed $500 to the High School Scholar- 
ship Fund. Oakland Federation donated $300 
toward this fund; they also have an annual loan 
fund of $150 for the Grammar Schools. The 
Tenth District conducts penny drives for scholar- 
ships, thereby raising thousands of dollars a year. 

Many Federations are raising vacation funds 
for needy children who cannot afford a necessary 
vacation in the mountains for their health. In 
some communities each club is trying to send at 
least one child to the mountains for two weeks 
this summer, paying all expenses. Oakland Fed- 
eration has inaugurated a new plan for furnishing 
classes especially for crippled children, and also 
home teachers for such crippled children as can- 
not attend the classes. One hundred and twenty 
children have already been located who are to 
receive such instruction. 

San Francisco Federation is included in the 
Community Chest benefits, the drive for which has 
just been completed in its district, and will receive 
therefrom $1000 annually for their Child-Welfare 
work. 

Practically every Federation in the State has 
sponsored mid-day lunches in the schools, the Fed- 
erations furnishing the meals for the under-nour- 
ished children who cannot afford to pay for them. 
Los Angeles has sponsored a new plan whereby 
every school child in that city will have two meals 
a day if under-nourished, and if they do not fall 
within the classification of charity cases, which 
latter are cared for by the County Board of Super- 
visors. This plan was originated by and installed 
entirely through the efforts of the Los Angeles 
Federation. Los Angeles High School Association 
is encouraging and assisting the students in pro- 
ducing their own motion pictures. Scenario con- 
tests are held—the prize-winner being produced. 

Mrs. Henry G. Tardy, State Chairman of Found- 
ers’ Day, sent out Child-Welfare leaflets to every 
club, urging them to observe the national birth- 
day, February 17. Last year California contrib- 
uted $900 to the National as a birthday gift. 
Enthusiasm shown this year predicted an even 
larger gift. 

Mrs. W. B. Stanton, State Chairman of Ex- 
hibits, and also member of the Advisory Board 
(State), has had encouraging responses on posters 
and exhibits of the P.-T. A. work for the State 
convention which is to be held in Stockton in 
May. The State Executive Board will award prizes 
for the best posters submitted. 

District Chairmen of Departments are calling 
conferences of local and Federation chairmen, 
which have proven very helpful in our depart- 
ment work, systematizing it considerably. 

Many fathers are coming into the organizations 
all over the State, intense interest being shown, 
even in some instances to the extent of establishing 
distinct sections for fathers. 

The first Pre-School Age Mothers’ Study Circle 
was organized in Oakland, of this State. Mrs. 
Lloyd Stetson, having heard of such circles in other 


States, became interested, and called together a 
few friends and neighbors to discuss plans for 


organization. This circle is to affiliate with the 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers. 


GEORGIA 


Home EpucaTIon CHAIRMAN WRITES PLANs 

Mrs. J. C. Langdon, of the Woodbury P.-T. \., 
the largest in the State, and State Chairman of 
Home Education, writes: “We have organized a 
reading circle with eight members and decided 
upon Reading Course No. 6. Thirty Books of 
Great Fiction, because we could get several of the 
books in our own and club libraries. We all 
liked the Course No. 3 for parents, also Course 
No. 21. Twenty Good Books for Parents, as 
they present the newer lines of thought concerning 
the child, and we are considering taking two 
courses at one time. 

I am also writing the State Superintendent 
asking his advice and co-operation in getting 
Georgia to establish a new service in our State 
Library, which may provide the books of the 16 
different courses for home reading. Other States 
have done this. Why not ours? 

Our Reading Circle is meeting Saturday in 
order that our Rural Teachers may meet with us. 
We need these specific reading courses put in 
every High School in Georgia. Let these Reading 
Circles, when organized, make their aim “A Bet- 
ter Library,” and let our socials and entertain- 
ments be given always with that aim and the 
proceeds used to buy books for our own school 
libraries, but let the books be those required in 
these 16 reading courses. 

Mrs. J. Phil Campbell, Director of the Health 
Department of the Georgia P.-T. A., announces 
co-operation with other organizations in the Health 
Council for a campaign of education on health. 
Baxter Street P.-T. A. recently sponsored a health 
play for the benefit of the demonstration agents. 
This play was put out by the children and was 
again presented at the Eighth District Confer- 
ence, P..T. A. Three years ago the pupils of 
this school were found to be 50 per cent under 
weight. Miss Mathews states there are now not 
more than 13 out of 42 under weight and they not 
more than 7 per cent, showing the result of health 
and nutrition work in the school. 


Giynn P.-T. A. Breaks Recorp 


Mrs. A. L. Sterne, President of the Glynn P.-T. 
A. of Brunswick, recently wrote the State Presi- 
dent, “I am so proud of my last meeting, the 
third since my term began, that I just must tell 
you of it. We had an attendance of 147, and you 
will know just how proud I feel when I tell you 
that the largest attendance heretofore, when we 
had a bond issue parade, was 75. We are having 
splendid co-operation from our teachers and now 
have 200 members.” 

The feature of the meeting was an address by 
the County Health Officer, Dr. R. L. DeSaussure, 
on “Community Spirit and Preventive Medicine. 
He stressed the common bond of all the children 
of Brunswick. He said the clinic for children 
had done valiant service and caused more favor- 
able comment outside the city, even as far as 
Michigan, than any other local institution. He 
begged for a continuance of the clinic, calling 
attention to the fact that 109 children had had 
adenoid and tonsil operations and 225 had had 
their teeth treated. 
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(he question of school gardens was discussed 
and plans will be made to that end in the near 
fuiure. 

Donations of home-made candy were requested, 
which will be sold for the Rest Room fund. 

Nineteen new members were enrolled and $5.00 
given to the Y. W. C. A. 

THRIFT 

The Eighth District Conference enjoyed an 
interesting round-table discussion of thrift. The 
Association had given a bazaar, nothing costing 
over 50 cents, realizing $120.00. Another had a 
meeting at which members were requested to 
wear made-over clothes, and bring economical re- 
ceipts. The Baxter Street P.-T. A. started Thrift 
Gardens two years ago. Last spring they had 
children raising 75 gardens, specializing in beans. 
The gardens are 8 by 15 and 20 by 30 feet, ac- 
cording to the child’s age. From $1.00 to $20.00 
per garden was realized from the sale of the beans. 
Three sets of books were given by the P.-T. A. 
as prizes. This year they have begun 110 gar- 
dens, and it is hoped that a curb market will help 
solve the problem of marketing. 

The Hawkinsville Hi-Way, published bi-weekly 
by the English classes of the Hawkinsville High 
School, carries some very interesting items rela- 
tive to activities of the school and the P.-T. A. 
Definite work in beautifying grounds and securing 
scholarships is reported and plans outlined for a 
clinic to be held February 16, sponsored by the 
P.-T. A. and conducted by Dr. M. M. Stapler, of 
Mason, and mental tests given February 5. A 
pertinent article, “Why the P.-T. A.?” answers its 
own question very effectually. 

ALEXANDER No. 2 oF MAcoN BREAKS 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 

One hundred and twenty were present. This 
breaks the record for attendance at Alexander 
No. 2 of Macon and, as far as statistics are ob- 
tainable, is the largest number ever present at a 
regular P.-T. A. meeting in the city. 

The Membership Committee is composed of one 

mother from each grade who personally sees to it 
that the mother of every child in her child’s grade 
is notified, those that haven’t ‘phones being sent 
notes. To the efforts of these grade mothers we 
owe the tremendously large meeting. 
_The program featured Armistice Day and the 
School Journal, “The Alexandrian,” was read. 
Light refreshments were served, the members of 
the Association whose birthdays come in Novem- 
ber being asked to serve at this meeting. Thx 
success of this Association is probably due to 
this very thing, the real heartfelt interest of each 
member in every other. A person’s birthday is 
so peculiarly his own interest that one never fails 
to respond to the subtle flattery contained in the 
remembrance of it by another. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Macon are 
co-operating with the Federated clubs of Macon 
- z citizenship program during the month of 
April. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the South 

Macon School held an Easter egg hunt. Tickets 
had been sold and a neat sum was realized. 
_ A novel arrangement was made for the hunt— 
it was given in two sections. First the little 
children, from grade 1 to grade 5, hunted the 
hidden eggs. Then another lot was concealed 
and the older children hunted. 


KANSAS 

The Kansas Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held 
their Annual Convention at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
March 21, 22 and 23. 

The meeting opened with a program of music 
and welcoming addresses, followed by a reception 
to the State Officers and Delegates on Wednesday 
evening, March 21, in the Senior High School 
Auditorium. The Pittsburg Local Council of Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations were the hostesses. 

On Thursday morning the Convention proper 
began, at which time J. F. Bender, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburg Public Schools, gave the principal 
address of the morning session, entitled “The Un- 
graded Room,” or, as it is called by some, “The 
Opportunity School,” for slow or deficient chil- 
dren. 

Thursday afternoon Miss Alice K. McFarland, 
head of The Industrial Women in Kansas, told 
us many interesting facts and statistics connected 
with “Children in Industry.” 

On Friday morning the 23d the State Officers 
and Delegates were welcomed to the State Teach- 
ers College by President W. A. Brandenburg of 
the college, who gave a splendid address to the 
assembled visitors, impressing all who heard him 
by his wonderful depth of thought on the spiritual 
side of Education. 

Prof. W. S. Heusner, Superintendent of the Sa- 
lina Schools, also addressed the Convention, telling 
of the Religious Weekday Education introduced 
into the public schools of Salina, Kansas, and 
being tried out this year for the first time. 

The feature of the closing session of the Con- 
vention on Friday afternoon was the talk given 
to the Kansas State P.-T. A., full of homely phi- 
losophy and love, on “The Kind of a P.-T. A. We 
Would Like to Be,” delivered by Dean Hattie 
Moore Mitchell, of the State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg. Dean Mitchell is an inspiration to all 
who have had the pleasure of hearing her. 

Reports from the State Officers, District Officers 
and State Chairmen were very encouraging. The 
Membership Committee reported that the Kansas 
Branch had up to date 11,489 members that were 
federated with the State and National Associations, 
showing a growth of almost 3000 in less than a 
year, which was very gratifying, as an effort had 
been made to extend the membership to the 
farthest corner of the State. Every District of 
the eight in our State is fully organized, with 
chairmen and officers, and much good work is ex- 
pected for next year. Delegates to the National 
Convention were elected and this year Kansas is 
planning to send its State President and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and at least four other dele- 
gates, to Louisville. 

Notes 

There were many beautiful and artistic cour- 
tesies extended to the Delegates and visitors at 
the Pittsburg Convention by the citizens and 
school officials of that city. 

The music at the sessions was furnished by 
the Music Department of the Pittsburg Public 
Schools, and consisted of orchestra and chorus 
work that was a splendid advertisement for the 
high class of musical talent developed in their 
schools. One of the grade schools entertained us 
with an operetta, entitled “Betsy Ross,” that was 
especially delightful. Thursday evening the pro- 
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gram consisted of a pageant rendered by the Pitts- 
burg school children, entitled “The Making of 
America,” which was commended very highly by 
the delegation. 

All of the opening sessions of the convention 
were held in the Auditorium of the new $500,000 
High School, a fine example of the modern high 
school building. 

A charming luncheon was held Thursday at 
the Christian Church, at which short talks were 
given by the teachers who are the supervisors in 
the Grade Schools of Pittsburg. 

The Friday sessions were held in the handsome 
new Carney Hall of the State Teachers College 
at Pittsburg, a Manual Training School main- 
tained by the State, of which the Pittsburg and 
all Kansas people are justly proud. 

The Delegates were taken on a personally con- 
ducted tour of the college by the teachers and 
were loud in their praise of the splendid work 
shown by the different departments. 

Another delightful luncheon, prepared and 
served by the Domestic Science Department of 
the college, was given Friday in the College Cafe- 
teria. At this luncheon two-minute talks were 
given by the representatives of each town belong- 
ing to the Kansas Branch. 

The Convention adjourned to meet next year 
in Arkansas City. The spirit of co-operation and 
good will displayed throughout the sessions was 
remarked by all and the delegates left for their 
homes with a better appreciation of the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the State of Kansas, and 
with the determination to have a still bigger and 
better convention next year. 

About 650 Kansas City, Kansas, members of 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations met at the First Presbyterian Church, 
February 16, to celebrate in a mass meeting the 
annual rally in honor of the founders of this great 
organization, Mrs. Theodore Birney, in whose 
great loving mother heart originated the idea of 
an organization called The Congress of Mothers, 
for child-welfare work, and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
who generously furnished financial aid in starting 
this great movement which now covers the United 
States and is being carried into foreign lands. It 
has been said of Mrs. Hearst that she “stretched 
a golden aerial from Washington to California 
and the heart and mind of motherhood has fur- 
nished the crystal and needle with which all who 
will may tune in.” 

The morning session was opened by prayer and 
the singing of “America.” Including our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Riddle, whose presence always is an 
inspiration, we were honored by having in attend- 
ance five State officers: Mrs. J. K. Codding, presi- 
dent emeritus; Mrs. John McNarrey, State vice- 
president; Mrs. Henry Dean, Second District presi- 
dent; Mrs. George Stine, legislative chairman, and 
Mrs. U. S. Sartin, former Second District presi- 
dent. 

Greetings were extended from the Federation by 
Mrs. J. W. Showalter, president, and response 
from schools was given by Prof. M. E. Pearson, 
Superintendent of the Kansas City Schools. 

One-minute enthusiastic reports were given by 
each of the presidents of the 40 affiliated circles, 
telling of the encouraging progress made in the 
past year. 





The address of the morning was given by Mrs, 
J. B. Riddle, State president, who gave a review 
of the rapid growth of the work throughout the 
State and inspired her audience by her dignified 
personality and earnest words to strive for a goal 
of far greater achievement. 

Luncheon was served in the church at the noon 
hour, at which time Miss Olive Thompson, super- 
intendent of Wyandotte County Rural Schools, 
told of the urgent need of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations in the rural schools; and Mr. James L. 
Beggs, president of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
School Board, gave an outline of the extensive 
building program for the coming year. 

The afternoon session was opened by the dis- 
play of school banners and the giving of the 
circle’s yells, where real school spirit was shown. 

Pleasing musical numbers were furnished for 
the day by Mrs. E. W. Henry; the High School 
Orchestra, directed by Professor Liske, and the 
High School Girls’ Glee Club, directed by Miss 
Ermine Thompson. 

The chairman of the Membership Committee, 
Mrs. W. H. McCamish, reported a membership 
of 6300 members for the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations of Kan- 
sas City, among which were 1620 fathers. 

As in other years, competition for the much- 
coveted pennant was most keen. Roll-call of this 
large audience was taken in 11% minutes by Mr. 
C. H. Barney, booster chairman, and Central 
School won the banner with 34% attendance. 

The afternoon address was delivered by Prof. 
R. A. Schwegler, of the School of Education of 
the University of Kansas, who talked in a force- 
ful and pleasing manner on “The Education of 
the Child in the Home and in the School,” stress- 
ing especially the physical needs of the growing 
child. 

The success of this most enjoyable Rally Day 
was in a large measure due to the faithful and 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Louis Helmreich, the 
chairman, who presided throughout the day. 

The free will offering for the National Child. 
Welfare work was $16.45. 


MAINE 


To all P.-T. A. folk, most cordial greetings and 
best wishes. 

Maine acknowledges with keen appreciation the 
receipt of many State Bulletins. These have been 
inspiring and enlightening. We shall hope to 
reciprocate in kind. 

We hope to have a goodly delegation at Louis- 
ville for the Annual Convention. The President, 
Mrs. Abbott, and her husband have booked res- 
ervations. 

Our State Bi-ennial will be held in Augusta on 
the first and second of June. 

A District meeting of York and Cumberland 
Counties is planned for April 7th at Pythian 
Temple, Portland. 

The State P.-T. A. is growing steadily and 
healthfully. Yarmouth, Millinocket, Sullivan, 
North Berwick and Livermore Falls are recent 
organizations. A_ strong interest is manifest 
throughout the State. Many calls are still on 
the waiting list. Unusual weather conditions have 
necessitated postponements. 

A specially encouraging feature is the number 
of men actively interested. We have ministers, 
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lawyers and business men in office as presidents 
in several communities. Our School Superintend- 
ents are favorably interested. We believe that 
Parent-Teacher Associations, under these condi- 
tions, are bound to become a power in any com- 
munity. 

Bangor has several strong associations; one re- 
ports buying an “eleven-acre lot for a playground.” 

Bath, too, is strongly organized and doing 
splendid serivee in many ways. The “Backward 
Children Problem” is to receive special attention 
at a joint meeting to be at Grace Church Parish 
House April 3d. 

The Ferry P.-T. A., a rural district in Saco, is 
working for a much-needed Community House. 
The Rural District is the real problem in our 


— MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts P.-T. A. is concentrating on 
training for parenthood and raising the standards 
of the home. 

Two very practical helps are at hand. One is 
the course for parents soon to be opened by the 
University Extension Division of the Department 
of Education, under the instruction of Prof. 
George E. Johnson, of Harvard—a helpful, sim- 
ple course for the average father and mother. 

Another opportunity has just loomed above the 
horizon. Dr. Arthur H. Wilde, Dean of the School 
of Education, Boston University, and a member 
of our advisory board, has asked the Massachusetts 
P..T. A. to co-operate with Boston University in 
a course of six lectures on “The Home and Its 
Place in American Life.” These will be given by 
Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Social Sciences, 
Boston University. The topics of the lectures are: 

1. “Modern Conditions That Influence Home 
Life.” 

2. “Common Causes of Family Difficulties.” 

3. “The Psychology of Sex.” 

4. “The Home and the Child.” 

) 
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. “Socializing the Home.” 

. “Family Reconstruction.” 

In commenting on this course, Dr. Wilde says: 

“Of all our institutions the home is most impor- 
tant. Students of social life agree that of all 
influences the home has most to do with human 
happiness and social welfare. There is, however, 
today, abundant evidence that all is not well with 
the modern home. The increasing number of 
divorces, for example, challenges the attention of 
thoughtful people everywhere. There are other 
family problems equally menacing. 

“Recent psychological and sociological investiga- 
tions throw light upon the origin of present home 
dificulties. For the first time science is prepared 
to give substantial assistance in the solving and 
prevention of family troubles. This series of lec- 
tures on education for the home by Professor 
Groves is a practical and helpful application of 
this recent material to concrete problems that 
arise in marriage and family life.” 

There is still another forward movement for 
the home which has come about through the 
revolt of the intelligent mother from the practice 
of entrusting the child in its most formative stage 
to the unskilled helper. 

The nursery school for children of pre-school 
age. which since 1918 has been a part of the 
system of public education in England, is now on 
the threshold of a rapid development in the United 


















































































States, and is already looking in vain for directors. 
To meet this demand, the Ruggles Street Nursery 
School and Training Center, which is under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston, established, in October, 1922, a training 
course. 

The Ruggles Street Nursery School admits chil- 
dren of two and three years of age. Socially, it 
aims to be a co-operative nursery where mothers 
can learn and participate in better physical, men- 
tal and moral care for their children; education- 
ally it aims to be a laboratory for working out 
the right environment, occupation and discipline 
for children of the pre-kindergarten age. 

The course planned involves (1) child care in 
every aspect, (2) the family and (3) the typical 
city neighborhood; it will therefore be valuable 
to the social worker or to the woman in charge 
of a family, as well as to the director of a nursery 
school. If taken as outlined above, it will occupy 
a student’s full time for eight or ten or more 
months, according to her ability and her previous 
training and experience. Special students are also 
admitted for part-time work. 

Application for information should be made 
to Miss A. A. Eliot at 147 Ruggles Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

RapciiFFE Girts Stupy PARENT-TEACHER 
MOVEMENT 

It is hoped that valuable supporters for the 
Parent-Teacher movement have been gained dur- 
ing the past two years as a result of including 
in the beginning course in education at Radcliffe 
College a treatment of the purposes and activities 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. Copies of the 
National and Massachusetts leaflets have been 
supplied to every member of the class through 
the co-operation of Mrs. Mason. Every student 
has been expected to find out what was being 
done and what could be done in her own com- 
munity. 

The course is taken both by those who expect 
to teach and by those who wish such a knowledge 
of education as an intelligent citizen should have. 
Both elements in the problem of education—the 
school and the home—may therefore gain sup- 
porters who are prepared to make the work of 
our schools more effective by vitalizing it as only 
close co-operation of these two factors can. 

One thing has been emphasized, namely, the 
need, not of more official relations, but of real 
acquaintanceship between parents and teachers, to 
the end that the contact of these two, infused with 
the idea of service to childhood, may develop 
both so that they may better serve. 


MISSISSIPPI 

During his recent visit to Mississippi, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. John J. 
Tigert, said in the course of a public speech that 
Mississippi had made more progress educationally 
during the last few years than any other State in 
the Union. 

Twelve years ago there was not a consolidated 
school, an agricultural high school, or teachers’ 
home in the State. This year we have in opera- 
tion 770 rural high schools or consolidated schools 
with transportation, not to mention those where 
all the children are near enough to the school 
building to walk. All of these schools carry from 
one to four years of high school work, and thus 
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give the rural boys and girls an opportunity to 
get a high school education at home. One hun- 
dred and four of these schools were organized last 
year. We ‘shave also over 200 teachers’ homes fur- 
nished, rent free, to the teachers. There are in 
the State today 49 agricultural high schools doing 
splendid work. Mississippi now has more consoli- 
dated schools, more agricultural high schools, and 
more teachers’ homes than any other State in the 
Union. Twelve years ago there were not over 
fifteen four-year accredited high schools in the 
entire State, while today there are over 200, 
twenty-eight of which are on the all-southern list. 
There are now more than 800 schools in the 
State doing from one to four years’ high school 
work. Today there are more students enrolled 
in our sixteen colleges for whites than were en- 
rolled in all of our high schools twelve years ago. 
The average rural school term a few years ago 
was four months, but is now something over six, 
and will very likely increase to seven months be- 
fore the close of the year. At our present rate 
of progress, five more years will put the educa- 
tional system of Mississippi on a par with any 
other agricultural State of the nation. The P.-T. 
A. with its thousands of members scattered 
throughout the State, is now our strongest builder 
of sentiment for better schools. 

The Union Association of Newton County is in 
a happy and healthy condition. Its last meeting 
was “glorious.” The whole town was there, and 
we took advantage of the opportunity to advertise 
the good qualities of the Association and “gloat” 
over the accomplishments of the year. It was a 
unique program, but one any town could carry 
out. We had two purposes in view: First, to 
get all parents out and interested in the Asso- 
ciation; second, to give the children a pleasant 
hour. So we arranged with the local moving 
picture theatre to secure for us “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” (we really wanted “Polly- 
anna,” but it was not available), with the under- 
standing we were to receive all the proceeds. 
In fact we sold our own tickets, not using 
the theatre tickets at all. And out of the pro- 
ceeds we paid for the reel, express, etc., which 
altogether amounted to only fifteen dollars. All 
school children were admitted free if accom- 
panied by parents or guardian holding a twenty- 
five-cent ticket. Our intention was to make ex- 
penses only, but to our surprise and delight we 
cleared $32.65. Before the picture was presented 
we had our regular business meeting, which con- 
sisted of the reading of the minutes, the Treas- 
urer’s report, and reports from chairmen of the 
several committees, the recommendations of the 
executive committee, etc. Of course each com- 
mittee chairman had been asked to make the most 
of the opportunity to advertise the good work 
being done. Then the Superintendent and myself 
finished out and clinched the point that the P.-T. 
A. is entitled to first consideration by every parent 
and teacher. To the children is due credit for 
advertising and for sale of tickets. The tickets 
were placed on sale at the school house the day 
before the meeting; and on the day of the meeting 
certain bright pupils in the sixth and seventh 
grades were authorized to sell tickets on the 
streets and in the business houses as well as in 
the homes. 

Though of an entirely different nature, our next 


meeting promises to be equally interesting and 
successful. Perhaps it, too, is unique. We ask 
that each class in High School be required to write 
an essay on “The Teeth,” the teacher to decide 


which pupil in each class presents the best paper,’ 


and to have the writers of these four essays read 
their papers before the P.-T. A. at its meeting 
at the schoolhouse at the close of school the fol- 
lowing Friday afternoon. Our dentists (we have 
four, fortunately) have agreed to give the prizes, 
to wit: $5 worth of dental work for first prize, 
$3 worth for second prize, $2 worth for third, 
and $1 worth for fourth prize. The winner of 
the first prize will have first choice of dentists, 
etc., each dentist to give one prize only. At the 
close of the meeting the local drug stores will 
distribute free samples of tooth paste and have 
a special sale of tooth brushes. The purpose of 
this meeting is to interest parents and children 
in the care of the teeth, for no child with bad 
teeth can do A-1 work in school. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The March meeting of the Rhode Island Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
was held at the First Congregational Church of 
Pawtucket, the Parent-Teacher Association of that 
church, assisted by the other Pawtucket clubs, 
acting as hostess. It was an all-day meeting, and 
lunch was served at noon by the hostess clubs. 
The vestry of the church, large as it was, was 
taxed to its utmost capacity by a large, enthusi- 
astic crowd of members from all over the State. 
Music was furnished by a chorus of 100 pupils 
from the Grove Street Grammar School under 
the direction of the city’s supervisor of music, 
Albert T. Ladd. 

Mrs. Jay Perkins, President of the Congress, 
in greeting the members, said that the prosperity 
and growing interest indicated by the reports from 
the many clubs connected with the Congress was 
very gratifying. She urged that the members 
should not forget that the object for which this 
organization was founded was Child-Welfare. We 
could only accomplish results by expending our 
energies for that one cause. To scatter our efforts 
means little of value accomplished in any field 
of endeavor. 

Mrs. Root, formerly librarian of the Children’s 
Department of the Providence Public Library, 
gave a talk on the selection of books for children, 
urging active co-operation between school and 
library, or where this is not possible, the organiza- 
tion of school libraries. She said that parents 
should take more interest in what their children 
read, and that Parent-Teacher Associations should 
see that schools and scholars were supplied with 
worth-while reading matter, thus inculcating in 


the growing generation a taste for good literature 
that would be of inestimable benefit to them 


throughout their lives. 

In many ways the chief address of the day 
was by Mrs. Hewitson, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Mrs. Hewitson is doing a 
really wonderful work in her department—holding 
meetings of her large committee each month at 
her home, with occasional meetings of program 
chairmen from all over the State. Four times this 


winter she has had noted speakers on educational 
problems at her home, and not only her own com- 
mittee, but officers of Congress and various heads 
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of departments were present, and joined in the 
ver) helpful discussions which followed. 

Partly as a result of these meetings she gave 
ihe assembly at Pawtucket the following sugges- 
tions to take back to their respective organiza- 
tions: 

1. Recognize the Superintendent of Schools, the 
School Board, the teachers, and the best results 
will be obtained through this co-operation. 

2. The object of your meetings, however, is not 
to run nor to finance the schools. 

3. Do you know the aims and purposes of your 
club? 

4. Work and play without ceasing to secure 
the best for the boys and girls. 

5. There are more important ends to be attained 
than for you to use ALL your time raising 
funds. 

6. Programs should be of interest to parents 
and teachers alike. Mere entertainment gives 
little stimulus for the future; to “carry on,” pro- 
grams must educate and inform. 

7. Conduct meetings as informally as possible, 
with enough of parliamentary law to expedite 
matters, thus giving justice to all. 

8. At each meeting give time for free discus- 
sion, members being ready to open it with ques- 
tions relevant to the subject. 

9. Begin meetings when scheduled. See that 
the speaker is given the time promised him at 
the time designated. 

10. Without incurring added work for the 
teacher, whenever possible have the children take 
part in your meetings. Many a mother will make 
her initial visit to the club because of her interest 
in her child’s ability to add to the program. 

11. When you can, secure local speakers: law- 
yers, preachers, teachers, doctors, nurses. They 
know school and community needs. 

12. Arrange to have a competent person care 
for the children during the session; otherwise it 
is confusing for the speaker. Mothers in charge 
of littke ones cannot enjoy, nor are they free to 
take part in, the meetings. 

13. Your director’s report is important. Do 
not omit it. Through it you should be kept in 
close touch with Congress matters. Listening to 
the report, do you feel as if you had been there 
in person and received the pith of all that was 
said and done? If not, something is wrong. The 
business in hand is too urgent to put up with in- 
eficiency. 

14. Remember, please, that “you are the Con- 
gress.” At least, you are one of the hundred odd 
children of this large family. Show your interest 
by attending Congress meetings. Once each year 
have a Congress speaker address you, so that 
new members will understand this intimate rela- 
* n between your club and the Congress. Each 
and every member of your club is invited to every 
monthly meeting of Congress. 

15. Use the newspapers, the schools, and your 
individual members to keep your program before 
es public. Sway public opinion to gain your 
ends. 

16. Plan the year’s program so that each month’s 
meeting will contribute from a different angle to 
the main subject being considered. If the per- 
sonnel of the club is varied, it may be wise to 
carry along two chief lines of thought to meet 
the different demands of members. 





17. Be sure to have a “courtesy committee” to 
speak to and introduce strangers. Much of the 
success of your meetings will depend on the 
warmth of this personal touch of cordiality. 

18. A cup of tea promotes sociability, offering 
a chance to chat with the new comer. 

19. Is there a kindergarten in your school? If 
not, do you want one? We will help you to get 
it. The kindergarten child is prepared for school 
and is saved much valuable time in getting ad- 
justed to the early grades. 


VIRGINIA 


The Parent-Teacher work is growing rapidly 
in Virginia. Through the untiring efforts of our 
State President, Mrs. Harry Semones, of Roanoke, 
new organizations are springing up over night. 
Since the Richmond Convention last December, 
Parent-Teacher organizations have been formed 
almost daily, and twelve have joined the National 
since the new year. 

Lynchburg. Fort Hill Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has increased membership, offering prize to 
room presenting most mother attendance; had a 
Colonial Tea with patrons dressed in costumes, 
which was enjoyed and was also remunerative; 
had music, old-fashioned cake-walk with prize 
given; the proceeds used for equipment of lunch 
room, which is self-sustaining and very helpful 
for the children. Since formation of Parent- 
Teacher Association the trustees have given walks, 
lights and great help all round. The room mak- 
ing 95 per cent drinking milk in the milk con- 
test gets out early on Friday evening. This or- 
ganization has also bought and paid for a piano. 

Pine Grove Parent-Teacher Association is 
formed of 22 members, started out with ten stal- 
wart farmers, and five farmer’s wives, and is grow- 
ing in membership right along; has a neat sum 
in the treasury, and the members are active and 
anxious for the success of the organization. They 
are planning to beautify the grounds with shrubs 
and flowers, and also to have a school garden, the 
proceeds from the sale of vegetables to be used 
for school equipment. 

Petersburg Parent-Teacher Association has 52 
members, and is planning for Father’s Night; 
has paid for Visual Education Outfit; donated 
clothing and food to the destitute; purchased 
sweaters for the basket ball team; has baby 
clinics and voluntary help from the Parent-Teacher 
Association mothers; has milk drill, splendid 
talks on vital subjects, a thriving organization, 
and one that is growing. This organization is 
known as the Duncan Brown Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. . 

Bristol. Washington Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion comes in with special delivery, good report; 
has good membership; already raised $100; had 
piano overhauled, also Victrola; bought electric 
hot plate, new dishes, planted bulbs on grounds, 
clothed eight poor children and gave Christ- 
mas baskets; have toothbrush drills, and also 
nutrition class. 

Big Stone Gap Parent-Teacher Association 
gave a Tag Day for furnishing domestic science 
room and furnishing school equipment; has nice 
rest room for teachers, and is planning a mem- 
bership drive. 

Appomattox Parent-Teacher Association, only 
organized November, 1922, has started library 
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fund, the school children giving play, which was 
a great success. It now has 64 members, and is 
planning great things for the future. 

Independence Parent-Teacher Association, or- 
ganized last May, has 36 members, installed $300 
gravity water system for school. Made money by 
serving lunches, having Hallowe’en party, lawn 
parties, mystery supper—the latter proving both 
entertaining and profitable—no one knew what 
they ordered till it was served. They distributed 
clothes, shoes and food to the needy. They at- 
tribute their success and inspiration to the several 
copies of the Cuitp-WeLFARE MacazineE which 
are taken by the members. The Parent-Teacher 
work is only in its infancy at Independence. 

Bristol. Robert E. Lee Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation reports 59 members; they had a silver tea 
for the playground equipment; clothes were given 
to the needy children, and eyeglasses bought for 
some. 

Vinton Parent-Teacher Association has just put 
on a membership drive, which turned in 67 new 
members; total membership, 87. The member- 
ship was divided into two teams, the Red and 
Blue; the losing team entertained the winning, 
and much enthusiasm was manifested. They have 
also realized neat sums from entertainments, and 
have installed a telephone in the school building. 

Waverly Parent-Teacher Association, organized 
last May, has been busy this winter; raised $200 
for school improvement, giving plays, candy and 
sandwich sales; also obtained equipment for pri- 
mary department, such as modelling wax, draw- 
ing paper, scissors, design blocks; also served 
dinner to trustees, and tendered reception to 
teachers at opening of school. 

Richmond. R. E. Lee Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, a live, active organization, joined the Na- 
tional last December, and has since been working 
finely. Have furnished fuel, clothes and food for 
the poor; contributed $10 to the Children’s Home 
Society of Virginia. Just obtained from the U. D. 
C.’s a large picture of Robert E. Lee, and large 
Confederate flag presented by the Richmond 
Chapter, U. D. C.’s; also received picture of 
George Washington from the Sons of American 
Revolution and a large national flag from the 
Colonial Dames of America, all of which they are 
very proud of. They have also framed some very 
handsome art exhibits for their auditorium. They 
have had some splendid health talks by various 
doctors of Richmond, which were of great benefit 
to the members. A committee is appointed, each 
month, to visit the schools and learn things in 
general, and read this report at the next meeting. 
This is quite beneficial to both parent and teacher, 
as a better understanding exists therefrom. 

South Boston Parent-Teacher Association re- 
ports a splendid lunch room, costing $500, do- 
nated by private subscriptions of citizens of 
South Boston, through the efforts of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, this lunch room being the 
pride of the community. This is self-sustaining 
now, and they are also planning to have a nutri- 
tion class, and obtain playground equipment, with 
supervisor. They gave $150 to the poor of the 
community; had a reception to the fathers in 
January, and also tendered the teachers a recep- 
tion at the opening of the session. 

Starkey Parent-Teacher Association boasts of 
40 members, 20 men and 20 women. This or- 


ganization is not a year old yet, but has had a 
well dug on school grounds and raised $245 to 
standardize the school; planning all kinds of im. 
provements to school and grounds, they show they 
have caught the vision. 

Dan River Parent-Teacher Association joined 
the National in November last, and since then has 
put in electric lights and bought reference books, 
Have had several socials, both financial and for 
good fellowship. On Christmas they gave gro. 
ceries, nuts, candies and food to a family whose 
mother had been sent to a tubercular sanitorium. 

Cloverdale Parent-Teacher Association, organ. 
ized last May, has raised sufficient money to put 
in cement walks and other school improvements: 
built a coal house for $130 through the co-opera- 
tion of the school board, and also bought a set of 
reference books for $48.50; has 30 members, and 
gave a nice Hallowe’en party and raised funds for 
child-welfare. This is a live organization. 

Roanoke County. Round Hill Parent-Teacher 
Association was organized May, 1922, with no 
school; now have a beautiful nine-room building, 
brick, with rest rooms, janitors’ rooms and every 
equipment. They bought two acres of land and 
had a well dug, and then met with the school 
board every month until they had their school 
built; have paid note of $400 on water system for 
school; have lavatories and drinking fountains 
like city schools, and also electric lights; also 
raised money for library; have socials at night, 
box parties, oyster suppers, the proceeds of which 
are used for school equipment; have also raised 
over $400 by private subscriptions. This wide- 
awake club has but 45 members, it being a county 
school. 

Roanoke. Virginia Heights Parent-Teacher 
Association has 175 members. This good men- 
bership kept up by room mothers, thus eliminat- 
ing the membership campaign; bought reference 
books for school; had lantern slides, musicals, 
plays for this purpose; hygiene books distributed 
to mothers each meeting; bought stereopticon 
outfit and Victrola, distributed food and clothing 
to needy; milk supplied to those under weight: 
pupils supply entertainment for meeting of 
Parent-Teacher Association, and prize offered for 
best mother attendance; planned playground 
equipment and supervisors, and have several sub- 
scriptions to the Cu1Lp-WELFARE Macazine, which 
they enjoy. 

West End Parent-Teacher Association, with 
177 members, enjoys several CHILD-WELFARE 
Macazines; has bought reference books, stereop- 
ticon slides; furnished teacher’s rest room; had 
grounds improved, trees sprayed and seats do- 
nated, flowers planted; distributed copies of Dr. 
Barker’s lectures, “A Father’s Responsibility to 
His Son” and “A Mother’s Responsibility to Her 
Daughter.” On Christmas the school donated two 
truck loads of food and clothing to unfortunates: 
also extended milk drill to needy children. 
Founder’s Day celebrated in great style, birthday 
cake and 26 candles, with program appropriate, 
and social hour. Arrangements made for play- 
ground equipment. and a community center for 
summer months. Through hearty co-operation of 
teachers a Victrola Fund was started through sale 
of candy. Installed electric lights for night meet- 
ings. Planned membership campaign and night 


meeting for new members. 
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